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Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-sitra' 


Peter SKILLING (Bangkok) 


I. The Thousand Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon 
Towards a literary history 


The Tibetan version of the Bhadrakalpika is one of the longer Mahayana sitras. The 
early ninth-century “Lhan dkar catalogue’ and the Bstan pa rgyas pa revan gyi nvi ‘od, 
compiled in the late 1260s or early 1270s by Bcom Idan rig pa’i ral gri (1227-1305) at 
Snar thang monastery in Central Tibet,’ give its length as 7008 Ssloka. The Lhan dkar ma, 
the nearly contemporary “’Phang thang ma catalogue”, the register compiled by Bcom 
Idan rig ral, and the register given by Bu ston Rin chen grub (1290-1364) in his “History 
of Buddhism” (Chos 'byung, compiled 1322/23) all agree that the Bhadrakalpika is 26 
bam po long, as do the versions available today for which I have information (Derge, 
Peking, Stog, and independent xylographs). Leaving aside the Prajnidpdramitd (Sher 
phyin) and Avatamsaka (Phal chen) Divisions, the Bhadrakalpika is the longest text in the 
Mahayana Sitra Division.‘ For this reason, it stands first in the early central Tibetan 


' Tam grateful to Prof. Jan Nattier and the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at 


Soka University (IRIAB) for the invitation to work on the Bhadrakalpika-siitra at Hachioji in September 
and October 2009, I thank Yamamoto Hideo, President of Soka University, and Teranisu! Hirotomo, 
Director of IRIAB, for their support and interest, and the staff of the Institute and the University for 
making my stay pleasant and fruitful. | am indebted to many friends and colleagues for supplying materials 
and offering suggestions and ideas, especially KARASHIMA Seishi, Kupo Noriyuki, Andrew Skilton, Duan 
Qing, Saerji, Marsupa Kazunobu, Andrew Glass, Lilian Handlin, Jason Neelis, and Giuliana Martini, to 
mention only some. I am especially beholden to Ulrich Timme Kragh for stepping in to help at the eleventh 
hour. I regret that pressures of time and health prevent me from doing justice to the immense and 
fascinating Bhadrakalpika-sdtra, and | hope that this inadequate note will inspire further research. 
References to the Bhadrakalpika-stitra are to the Derge blockprint (D) by folio and Jine number and/or 
to the Fortunate Aeon (FA ~ see n. 21) by volume, page, and line, throughout. 
? See the convenient conspectus of sources in Adelheid Herrmann-Pfandt, Die [Han kar ma: Ein frither 
Katalog des ins Tibetische iibersetzen buddhistischen Texte, Kritische Neuausgabe mit Einleitung und 
Materialien, Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 
Denkschriften, 367. Band), 2008, § 73 (p. 42). Oddly enough, the Bhadrakalpika is not among the siitras 
listed in the approximately contemporary Mahdvyuiparti. Although the Mahdavvurparii list does not pretend 
to be comprehensive, it does include many of the important sirras that circulated in Tibet. 
> Kurtis R. Schaeffer and Leonard WJ. van der Kuijp (ed.), An Early Tibetan Survey of Buddhist 
Literature: The Bstan pa rgyas pa revan gyi nvi ‘od of Bcom Idan ral gri, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 2009 (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 64), § 6.1 (p. 124). For the suggested date of 
compilation, see ibid, p. 51. 
‘The Lhan dkar ma gives the following figures for the longer texts in the Prajiapdramité Division: 
SatasGhasriké: 300 bam po, PaiicavimSatisdhasrikd: 83 bam po, Astddasasdhasrikd: 60° bam pe, 
Dasaséhasriké: 33 bam po, Astasdhasriké: 26 bam po - the same as the Bhadrakalpika. The 
Buddhdavatamsaka has 130 bam po and 30 slokas. In the rest of the Siitra Division, the Bhadrakalpika is 
dwarfed by the Saddharmasmrivupasthdna-siitra (Dam pa’i chos dran pa nye bar gzhag pa), which 
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registers which order titles according to descending hierarchies of length within textual 
divisions. Such is the case, for example, in the “Lhan dkar catalogue”, in the Bstan pa 
reyas pa reyan gyi nvi ‘od, and in Bu ston’s register. 

Following this old tradition and no doubt influenced more recently by Bu ston’s 
classifications, the Siitra Division (Mdo sde, Mdo sna tshogs) of the Tshal pa Kanjur 
lineage — for example, the Peking, Lithang, Cone, Derge, Narthang, and Lhasa xylograph 
Kanjurs — opens with the Bhadrakalpika.* In manuscript Kanjurs belonging to the Them 
spangs ma lineage ~ Ulan Bator, Shel dkar, etc. — as well, the Bhadrakalpika is the. first 
text of the Sitra Division.° 

In Bu ston’s register and in both the Tshal pa and Them spangs ma lineages, the 
Bhadrakalpika is followed by the Lalitavistara (Reva cher rol pa, Vol. kha, 18 bam po). 
The Siitra Divisions of some autonomous or local Kanjurs, such as the Phug brag 
manuscript, also start with the Bhadrakalpika and Lalitavistara. Thus, even if the position 
of the Bhadrakalpika was decided by merit of length alone, the result is that most 
Kanjurs open with two foundational texts: the Bhadrakalpika-siitra, which sets forth the 
bodhisattva practices and situates them in the Fortunate Aeon, and the Lalitavistara, a 
celebrated life of Sakyamuni. To this day, the Bhadrakalpika enjoys an autonomous or 
independent status as a ceremonial text, being one of the sdtras that is placed on the 
family altar to be read out by lamas invited on special occasions according to ritual 
needs. For this reason, it is one of the small number of sirras that is readily available in 
pothi format in Tibetan markets.’ 


No complete Indic version of the Bhadrakalpika-siitra survives. Until only a very few 
years ago, the only Indic language evidence for the siitra was a single citation — or 
perhaps summary — of a short passage in Sanskrit (see below), but Gandhari fragments in 
Kharosthi and Sanskrit fragments in Brahmi now contribute to our understanding of the 
stitra’s textual history." There is only one Chinese translation. Ascribed to Dharmaraksa 


according to the Lhan dkar ma has 12,900 sloka or 43 bam po and accordingly stands at the head of the 
Division of Hinaydna sdtras (Theg pa chung ngu'i mdo sde). (Note that the Lhan dkar ma bampo numbers 
often differ from those given in other catalogues or in the colophons of the actual texts. Specifically, the 
early sources disagree about the bam po length of the Saddharmasmrryupasthdna- siitra: for the figures see 
Herrmann-Pfandt, § 271 (p. 150).) 

‘Bu ston explicitly calls his section “Miscellaneous Mahdyana sitras” (Theg pa chen po'i mdo sde sna 
tshogs). The xylograph Kanjurs do not formally divide the Mahayana from the Hinayana surras, which 
come at the end of the Division, although the categorization is implicit. 

* For the complex question of the formal organization of the Kanjur, see Helmut Eimer, “On the 
Structure of the Tibetan Kanjur”, in Helmut Eimer and David Germano (ed.), The Many Canons of Tibetan 
Buddhism (PIATS 2000: Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the Ninth Seminar of the Intemational 
Association for Tibetan Studies, Leiden 2000) (Brill’s Tibetan Studies Library Volume 2/10), pp. 57-72. At 
the time of Eimer'’s writing, Bcom Idan ral gri’s catalogue (Schaeffer and van der Kuijp, 2009) had not yet 
been published. For the book in Tibet, see now Kurtis R. Schaeffer, The Culture of the Book in Tibet, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2009. 

* Until a critical edition of the sdrra has been made, it is impossible to determine whether any 
independent “non-canonical” textual lineages exist. 

* For the Gandhari fragments, see Stefan Baums, Andrew Glass, and Kazunobu Matsuda, "A Gandhari 
version of the Bhadrakalpika-stitra”, in Jens Braarvig (ed.), Buddhist Manuscripts in the Scheven Collection 
IV, Oslo: Hermes Academic Publishing, forthcoming. For the Sanskrit fragments, see Duan Qing, “A 
Fragment of the Bhadrakalpasutra in Buddhist Sanskrit from Xinjiang”, forthcoming in Emst Steinkellner, 
Duan Qing, and Helmut Krasser (eds.), Sanskrit Manuscripts in China (Proceedings of a panel at the 2008 
Beijing Seminar on Tibetan Studies, October 13 to 17), Beijing, 2009, pp. 15-39 (a Chinese version of the 
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and dated CE 300,’ it is, however, not complete in comparison with the Tibetan version 
and available Indic fragments. 


The Bhadrakalpika-stitra was translated into Tibetan under the title Bskal pa bzati po 
zhes bya ba thee pa chen po'i mdo” by the Indian preceptor Vidyakarasinha in 
collaboraton with the Tibetan translator Dpal gyi dbyangs, and revised by the editor- 
translator Ska ba dpal brtsegs," who all were translators and scholars of the early period. 
Ska ba dpal brtsegs Raksita collaborated on the compilation of the Lhan dkar ma and 
‘Phang thang ma catalogues and was an important figure in the translation and 
transmission of Buddhism in Tibet.'"* He composed several works which are preserved in 
the Tanjur.’* The Indian preceptor (mkhan po = upddhydya) Vidyakarasinha collaborated 
with Dpal brtsegs on the translation of the Prajfidpdramitd-saficaya-gdthd, a verse text in 
Buddhist Sanskrit, and its commentary by BuddhaSrijfiana, the Saficavagdthd-paiijikd." 
He worked together with several other scholars on a number of short Mahayana and 
Sravaka siitras, a dhdrani, and two hrdaya. With MafijuSrivarman, he translated 
Aryadevas Jdtakamdla and  Santaraksita’s commentary on Candragomin’'s 
Bodhisattvasamvara-vimsaka." Dpal dbyangs (Stighosa) belonged to the powerful central 
Tibetan Sba clan, and was one of the seven sad mi, the first seven Tibetans to be ordained 
as monks (bhiksuw) by Santaraksita at Bsam yas in CE 779. After Santaraksita’s death in 
788, he became abbot of Bsam yas and was one of the key “pro-Indian” figures in the 
famous debates with Hwa shang Mahayana. He composed Sdrasamegrahalekha, a long 
and learned letter to the Tibetan king and people, according to Dietz most probably 
written between 779 and 790."* In addition to the Bhadrakalpika, Dpal dbyangs worked 
on two Mahayana surra translations, the Tathdgata-samgiti with Jnanagarbha and the 
Buddhasamgiti with Dpal brtsegs.'"’ He composed some short treatises, which are 
included in the Tanjur."* The little we know about the translators is sufficient to suggest 


article is forthcoming as ($038 (HPS) IR — Heo CRM) CE FORTS fi “A fragment of 
Bhadrakalpasitra, with an investigation of the spreading of this sutra in ancient Khotan’’}, forthcoming in 
Xivu lishi vuvan yanjiu jikan (i he 2 g8 at ORAS Al) [= Historical and Philological Studies of China's 
Western Regions} Vol. 3, 2010, Beijing: °F ii hi #£ Kexuechubanshe. I thank the authors of these articles 
for making the drafts of their articles available. 

* Korean Buddhist Canon No. 387, Taishé No. 425, Nanjio No. 403. For an early note on the Chinese 
version of the sira, see Alexander Coburn Soper, Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in China, 
Artibus Asiae, Supplementum XIX, Ascona, Switzerland, 1959, pp. 201-202. 

* Tohoku No. 94 (mdo sde, ka, no. 1, 1b,-340a_), Otani Cat. No. 762 (mdo sna tshogs, i). 

‘' Translators’ colophon, D 340a;, FA IV 1748-49 reva gar gyi mkhan po bidvakara singha dang | lotstsha 
ba ban de dpal gyi dbvangs kyis bsgyur | zhu chen gyi lotstsha ba ban de dpal brisegs kvis zhus te gtan la 
phab pa. Bu ston lists Dpal dbyangs and Dpal brisegs. 

7 See Crystal Mirror, Vol. V1, Berkeley: Dharma Publishing, 1984, pp. 384-385. 

"Tohoku Nos. 4357, 4362, 4363: see Giuseppe Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Parts One and Two, repr. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986, pp. 449-451. 

'€ See Herrmann-Pfandt, §§ 10 and 518, respectively. 

Herrmann-Pfandt, §§ 656, 676, respectively. 

Sieglinde Dietz (ed., tr.), Die buddhistische Briefliieratur Indiens, Wiesbaden: Ouo Harrassowitz, 1984 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Band 84), pp. 85-91, text and translation, pp. 400-529; new translation by 
Michael Hahn, in Wege zur rechten Erkenninis: Buddhistische Lehrbriefe, Verlag der Weltreligionen, 2008, 
pp. 201-248, 433-435. See also Herrmann-Pfandt § 674. 

 Herrmann-Pfandt, §§ 124, 128, respectively. Incidentally, the Buddhasameiti is cited by Kamalasila ~ 
successor to Santaraksita ~ in his first Bhdvandkrama: see Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts I (repr.) p. 509. 

'* TShoku Nos. 4446-51: see Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, pp. 451-459, and Dietz, Briefliteratur, p. 85. 
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that they were very well-qualified for the challenge of rendering this long text into 
Tibetan, and this is amply borne out by the quality of the Tibetan Bhadrakalpika, which 
is clear and elegant. This is fortunate, since the Tibetan translation is the only known 
complete version of the Bhadrakalpika; that is, it is the primary source for a (I dare not 
say the) full text of the sdtra. 

It was Alexander Csoma de K6rdés who first brought the Tibetan Bhadrakalpika-siitra to 
the attention of international scholarship in his “Analysis of the Mdo”, which appeared in 
Calcutta in 1839.°° The groundbreaking research of the illustrious Hungarian (born 
Transylvania 1784, died Darjeeling 1842) was based on the Narthang xylograph Kanjur. 
Samuel Beal (1825-1889), another pioneer — this time in the study of Chinese 
Buddhism — referred to the Chinese version in his “Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka”, 
which appeared in England in 1876: “Hien-kie-king. Bhadrakalpika Sdtra. Translated by 
Dharmarakshita. 3 volumes; 10 Kioen.”” Over one hundred years later, in 1986, a 
complete English translation of the sétra with Tibetan text en face was published in four 
sumptuous volumes by Dharma Publishing.” Two very brief entries in the Encyclopaedia 
of Buddhism give nothing beyond the title and translation details of the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions;” similar details are given in short footnotes by Lamotte and later by 
Nattier.” Otherwise, although there have been studies of the names of the thousand 
Buddhas — the classic is Weller’s polyglot (Manchu, Chinese, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Mongolian) Tausend Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa, published in 1928 — and of related 
art and ritual, there has been little scholarship on the Bhadrakalpika-sitra itself. 


There are only a few citations of the Bhadrakalpika-siitra in extant Indian Buddhist 
literature. The sitra is quoted in two of the three major Indian sutra anthologies 
preserved in Tibetan — the Sutrasamuccaya and the Siksdsamuccaya, which cite or 
summarize the sutra briefly on the “first aspiration to awakening” (prathama-cittotpada) 
of several of the Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon (see below).” One of these extracts must 


'9 Asiatic Researches XX, Part I, pp. 413-416; reprinted in Alexander Csoma de Kérés, Tibetan Studies 
being a Reprint of the Artides Contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Asiatic 
Researches, edited by E. Denison Ross, [1912] New Delhi: Gaurav Publishing House, 1991, pp. 285-288. 

* Samuel Beal, The Buddhist Tripitaka as it is known in China and Japan: A Catalogue and Compendious 
Report, Devonport: Printed for the India Office by Clarke & Son, p. 10. 

1 The Fortunate Aeon: How the Thousand Buddhas Become Enlightened, translated into English by 
Dharma Publishing Staff under the auspices of the Yeshe De Project, 4 vols., Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 
1986 (Tibetan Buddhist Canon, Text 94). The Tibetan text is the “gSer ljong edition” published at “Ku-se 
gSer-ljong dgon near sDe dge IHun-grub stong” with some comparison to the Derge Kanjur version: see 
FA I pp. x-xi and IV pp. 1748-1749. The Gser ljong edition is one of those that is often reproduced in pothi 
format for ritual needs. For a notice on the FA, see P. Skilling, “Buddhist Literature: Some Recent 
Translations”, Journal of the Siam Sociery 80.1 (1992), pp. 135-143. 

2 Enevelopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. 11, Fasc. 4, The Government of Ceylon: The Government Press, 
Ceylon, 1968, p. 639. See also Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, 
Hirakata City: Kansai University of Foreign Studies, 1980, p. 178, who — referring to the Chinese version ~ 
states that “this text seems to have been composed in about 250 A.D. or 200-250 A.D” 

® Lamotte, Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna, \V, p. 1892, n. 1; Nattier, Once Upon a 
Future Time, p. 23, n. 30. 

* From the studies by Kaie Mochizuki, it appears that the third anthology, the Mahdstitrasamuccaya of 
Dipamkarasrijhana, does not cite or refer to the Bhadrakalpika. 
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be dependent on the other — the Buddhas selected are the same. Earlier on in the text, the 
Suitrasamuccaya cites a passage from near the end of the Bhadrakalpika by name.” Four 
or five centuries later, DaSabalasrimitra cited the same passage, again by title, in his 
Samskridsamskrta-vini§caya.* The Da zhidi lin (K Pi HE g@ ), the translation or 
compilaton of Kumarajiva (344-413 CE), quotes or refers to the sutra three times, the 
first in connection with the perfections.” I do not know of any commentary on the sutra 
in any language. 

The Bhadrakalpika-siitra is one of a group of texts that developed around the idea of the 
thousand Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon, supplying settings and contexts — 
Buddhalogical, narrative, ritual, confessional, etc. — in response to different needs. 
Khotanese fragments in the “Bhadrakalpika cycle”, from manuscript Ch c.001/IOL. Khot 
S. 46, were published and studied over fifty years ago by Konow (1929) and by Bailey 
(1951). Manuscript Ch c.001/IOL Khot S. 46 has been dated to 943 CE. The short 
narrative introduction (translated by Konow) is quite different from that of the Tibetan or 
Chinese versions of the Bhadrakalpika-satra: it is delivered on Grdhrakita and mentions 
Sariputra. and MafijuSri (the Tibetan version opens in Sravasti and features 
Pramodyaraja — see below).” It must therefore be emphasized that none of the Khotanese 
texts known to date are in any sense parallels to the Tibetan/Chinese Bhadrakalpika- 
siitra — they are different texts — although the Khotanese colophon does state that “the 
Buddha-pitaka-Bhadrakalpikasitra has been completely finished”.” The Bhadrakalpa and 
multiple Buddhas were popular themes in Khotan, and some lists “incorporate local 
Khotanese Buddha names not known to Indian tradition”. Several further texts listing the 
names of 3000 and up to 15000 Buddhas circulated in Chinese and served as 


% Bhikkhu Pasddika (ed.), Ndgdrjunas Sutrasamuccaya: A Critical Edition of the mDo kun las bius pa. 
Copenhagen, Akademisk Forlag, 1989 (Fontes Tibetici Havnienses 11), p. 4.6, bskal pa bzang po'i mdo las 
kyang .... 

%  Daéabalasrimitra (Stobs beu dpal bshes gnyen), Samskrtdsamskrta-viniscaya ('Dus bvas dang dus ma 
byas mam par nges pa), Otani No. 5865, Repr. Vol. 146, mdo ‘grel, ngo mtshar bstan bcos, nyo, 42b,, bskal 
pa bzang po'i mdo las. His citation parallels FA 1V 1742.13-1744.2; it is close but not identical. 

7’ Taishd no. 1509. Lamotte, Trairé HI, p. xxxvi, No. 17. For the first, see IV 1892; the other two have not 
been translated. 

Sten Konow, Saka Versions of the Bhadrakalpikasitra, Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi I Osto IJ. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1929, No. 1, Oslo, 1929; H.W. Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist Texts, 
London: Taylor's Foreign Press, 1951, nos. 23-24. More recently, see Prods Oktor Skjzrvo, with 
contributions by Ursula Sims-Williams, Khotanese Manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan in the British 
Library: A Complete Catalogue with Texts and Translations, London: The British Library, 2002 (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Iranicarum, Part I], Inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian Periods and of Easter Iran and 
Central Asia, Vol. V: Saka, Texts VI), pp. 542-550, which completes the transcription and translates II. 
755-849a. For the contents of IOL Ch c.001 as a whole and the question of its date, see Ronald E. 
Emmerick, A Guide to the Literature of Khotan, Second Edition, Tokyo: The International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, 1992 (Studia Philologica Buddhica, Occasional Paper Series III), pp. 20-22 (shoner 
version in Emmerick, “Bhadrakalpikasitra”, in Ehsan Yarsheter (ed.), Encyclopaedia Iranica,Vol. IV, 
London and New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1990, pp. 190-191), and Mauro Maggi, 
“Bhadrakalpikasutra and namo texts”, in Ronald E. Emmerick and Maria Macuch (ed.), The Literature of 
Pre-Islamic Iran, A History of Persian Literature, Vol. XV11 (Companion Volume I), London and New York: 
1.B. Taurus, 2009, pp. 384-385. 

» A fragmentary second copy of the introductory narrative is kept in the Bibliotheque Natonale (P 2429 
published in Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist Texts, as No. 23). It has seventeen lines only. 

®  Konow, “Saka Versions”, p. 5 = Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist Texts, p. 90, bottom, buddha-pitai 
bhadrrakalpya satird uspurrd samasye. 
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confessional texts,” and were also a theme of painting, for example in Korea.” 


Speculations on Numbers and Time 


Buddhist time is calculated in aeons, but not all aeons are equal. They may be bright or 
dark ~ bright when a Buddha appears, and dark when there is no Buddha. An aeon is 
“fortunate” (bhadra) when it is blessed by the arising of more than one Buddha (see 
below). The term bhadrakalpa makes an early and canonical appearance in the 
Mahavaddana/Mahdpadana stitras — asminn eva bhadrakalpe catvarah samyaksambuddha 
loke utpannd krakasundah kanakamunih kasvapo vavam capv etarhi Sakvamunih ivam atra 
dharmata:” 


In this very Fortunate Aeon, four truly and fully Awakened Ones arise in the world: 
Krakasunda, Kanakamuni, Kasyapa, and myself, Sakyamuni, at present. This is the nature 
of things. 


Aeons are an important subject — they are the stage and backdrop of the activities of 
Buddhas and gods, of humans, society, and history. DaSabalasrimitra devotes the long 
Chapter 8 of his Samskrtdsamskrta-vinigcava to the “Analysis of the aeon”, and 
Sarvaraksita presents a Sammitiya account of aeons in his Mahdsamvartani-katha.* 
Tibetan works such as Jamgén Kongtrul’s “Treasury of Knowledge” explain the “origin 
of the Fortunate Age”.* Later Pali texts describe the two kinds of aeon (Pali, kappa) as 


ute me 


“empty” and “non-empty” (sufidsufria). An empty kappa is empty of Buddhas, 
paccekabuddhas, arhats, and cakkavatri kings; there are five types of “non-empty” aeons 
depending on how many Buddhas appear.” The types of kappa are defined in anonymous 
Pali “longue durée” biographies of the Buddha like the Mahdsampindita-nidana, 
Sambhdra-vipdka, and Sotatthiki-mahdniddna, and in cosmological works like 
Lokasanthdnajotaratana-ganthi." The Atidiirenidana of the Jinakdla-mélini, a Northern 


*\ See e.g. Kuo Liying, Confession et contrition, pp. 123-125, and ibid., “La récitation des noms de 


buddhas en Chine et au Japon”, T’oung Pao, LXXXI (1995), pp. 230-268. The Bhadrakalpa-avadana, a 
long verse work containing thirty-four avaddnas that was composed in Nepal and is extant only in Sanskrit, 
is not related to the Bhadrakalpa family of texts. 1 do not know why the title was chosen. 

* Buddhist Cultural Properties Research Institute, A Selection of Masterpieces from Buddhist Paintings 
of Korea, Seoul: Sungbo Research, 2007, pp. 116-127. 

*  Takamichi Fukita (ed.), The Mahdvadanasiitra: A New Edition Based on Manuscripts Discovered in 
Northern Turkestan, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003 (Sanskrit Wonerbuch der buddhistischen 
Texte aus den Turfan-Funden, Beiheft 10), p. 36.7. 

* See now Kiyoshi Okano, “A Summary of the Mahdsamvartanikathé’, in Martin Straube, Roland 
Steiner, Jayandra Soni, Michael Hahn, and Mitsuyo Demoto (ed.), Pasddikadanam: Festschrift fiir Bhikkhu 
Pasddika, Indica et Tibetica Verlag, Marburg, 2009 (Indica et Tibetica 52), pp. 323-342. 

*  Jamgén Kongtrul Lodré Tayé, The Treasury of Knowledge, Book One: Mvriad Worlds, tr. Kalu 
Rinpoché Translation Group under the direction of Ven. Bokar Rinpoché, Ithaca, New York: Snow Lion 
Publications, {1995} 2003, pp. 108-109. 

* See Ruwan Bandara Adhikari, “Kalpa”, Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. V1, Fasc. 1, Sri Lanka, 1996, 
pp. 90-92. 

*  Bunloet Senanon (ed., tr. into Thai), Lokasanthdénajotaratanaganthi chabap ho samut haeng chat, 
Bangkok: National Library/Fine Arts Department, Thai Buddhist Era 2543 [CE 2000], p. 140. For the 
biographies, see P. Skilling, “Quatre vies de Sakyamuni: a Paube de sa carriére de Bodhisatta’, in 
Bouddhismes d Asie: monuments et littératures, Journée d étude en hommage 4 Alfred Foucher (1865-1952) 
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Thai Pali chronicle completed in CE 1527, follows the earlier biographies closely, calling 
an aeon in which no Buddhas arise an “empty incalculable” (susifa-asarnkheyya,” that is, 
“empty of Buddhas”, buddha-suvifia).” Following its predeccessors, the Jinakdla-malini 
assigns names to the succession of “incalculables” (asarkheyva) through which Gotama 
pursued his Bodhisattva career, listing groups or successions of aeons in verse.® 
Dipamkara, for example, was the fourth of four Buddhas who arose in the “Sela 
incalculable”. In Pali sources, ‘““Bhadda-kappa” is a type of aeon — one blessed by the 
arising of five Buddhas — and not a name in the sense just mentioned, or perhaps it is 
both, since the kalpa does not seem to have any other name. 


Aeons were given individual names in a range of Buddhist literature, for example in 
Mahayana stitras like Saddharmapundarika, Karundpundarika, and 
Tathd gatacintyaguhya-nirdeSa, or in the Pali texts named above. The assignation of names 
to aeons, to universes (lokadhdtu), and to Buddha-fields (buddha-ksetra), seems to have 
begun in an “age of exploration” of time and space that led to colonizations of the 
cognitive map — planting flags of the Dharma (dharmadhvaja, dharmaketu) across 
numberless universes by creative action of the spirit. 

Does the idea that aeons are bright or dark conflict with the system in which Buddhas are 
present in multiple universes in all directions? That is, if there are Buddhas in all 
directions, can there be any such thing as a dark aeon? The very idea of a dark aeon is 
meaningful only with regard to a single and specific universe in which no Buddhas 
appear; universes evolve within and in relation to their own system of aeons. This is the 
case in the Bhadrakalpika-siitra, which gives a linear succession of future Buddhas in the 
Bhadrakalpa of “our” universe (although its narrative also enlists the present Buddhas 
Amitayus and Aksobhya). 

The idea that one thousand Buddhas should arise in the Fortunate Aeon circulated in the 
north and northwest of the Indian subcontinent by the beginning of the Christian Era, if 
not earlier. The figure “one thousand” Buddhas is mentioned explicitly in the Mahdvastu 
of the Vinaya of Lokottaravadin-Mahasamghikas,”’ which describes the extent of the 
radiance (prabha) of the Buddhas starting with Krakutsanda.” Owing to a lacuna, it is 
not possible to determine how many Buddhas were originally mentioned, from the 
surviving names we can see that the list differs from that of the Bhadrakalpika-siitra. 


réunie le 14 décembre 2007 a !' Académie des inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (palais de institut de France), 
receuil édité pas Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat et Jean Leclant, Paris: AIBL ~ Diffusion De Boccard, 2009, pp. 
125-139. 

**  Aggamahdpandita A.P. Buddhadatta Mahathera (ed.), Jinakdlamdli, published for the Pali Text 
Society by Luzac & Company Ltd., London, 1962, pp. 13.5, 14.11. In my own references. | prefer to use the 
old Thai title, Jinakdlamdlini, against the “corrected” PTS title, Jinakdlamali, which | retain when referring 
directly to the PTS edition. 

%  Jinakélamaili, p. 17.11. 

© Jinakdlamdli, vv. 9, 12, 13. 

“E. Senant (ed.), Le Mahdvastu, Tome troisitme, Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1897, p. 330.5 = 
Radhagovinda Basak, Mahdvastu Avadana, vol. III, Calcutta, 1968, p. 437.10. 

@ The name of this first Buddha in the Bhadrakalpa sequence is variously spelled — K(rjaku(c)chanda, 
Kakutsanda, Kakutsunda, etc., Pali Kakusamdha: see BHSD 196. 
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Other evidence also supports the thesis that there were variant lists from a very early 
period. 


The idea is referred to obliquely in the Lalitavistara. When Sakyamuni comes to the Deer 
Park, he wonders where the previous Tathagatas sat to turn the wheel of the Dharma. At 
the spot on earth where the previous Tathagatas turned the wheel of the Dharma, on that 
spot of earth one thousand seats (dsana) made of the seven types of gems appeared. Then 
the Tathagata, out of respect for the previous Tathagatas, circumambulated three seats, 
keeping them to his right, and, fearless like a lion, he sat cross-legged on the fourth 
seal.” suggesting that he was the fourth Buddha and that there are 996 Tathagatas to 
come to occupy the remaining seats and teach the Dharma, one by one. This is part of a 
broader development modeled on the early stereotyping of past Buddhas; the actions of 
each or all Buddhas are the same and fit the same pattern, and in this universe, in the 
world of Jambudvipa, the sites at which each Buddha performs his main deeds are the 
same. According to Dudjom Rinpoche,“ 


Of the four continents, the one to the south is Jambudvipa ... Its central country is 
Magadha, where there is the self-originated Indestructible Seat, Vajrisana. Here one 
thousand supreme emanational bodies will come forth one after the other, as if forming a 
rosary, attain buddhahood and tur the wheel of the doctine. Thus, they make of this 
Auspicious Aeon an illuminated world. At the present time, the light of the precious 
teaching of the Fourth Guide [Sakyamuni] spreads throughout the world. 


Elaborations of this idea were widespread. For example, the fourteenth century Thai 
cosmological treatise Traiphum phra ruang states that “In the Jambu continent where we 
live the great Bodhi tree arises first ... It is this specific place, where every Lord Buddha 


© §. Lefmann (ed.), Lalita Vistara: Leben und Lehre des (akya-Buddha, Erster Teil: Text, Halle, 1902, p. 
410.5-6; Rajendralala Mitra (ed.), The Lalita Vistara er Memoirs of the Early Life of Sakva Sinha, Vol. U, 
reprint New Delhi: Cosmo Publications, 2004, p, 532.1, sndnapratvuttirnasva bhiksavas tathdgatasyaitad 
abhit | kasmin khalu purvvakais tathdégatair arhadbhih samyaksambuddhair nisadya dharmmacakram 
pravarttitam | vasmims ca bhiksavah prthivipradese pirvvakais tathdgatair arhadbhir dharmmacakram 
pravarttitam abhat | atha tasmim prthivipradese saptaratnamayam dsanaSatam (var. sahasram) pradurabhit 
| atha tathdgatah pirvvakdndm tathégatandm gauravena triny dsandni pradaksinikrtva simha iva nirbhih 
caturtha dsane parvankam abhujva nisidati sma; Tibetan (Tohoku 95, mdo sde, kha, 196bs7, dge slong dag 
de bzhin gshegs pa sku bsil te byung nas di snvam du dgongs te | sngon gyi yang dag par rdzogs pa’i sangs 
rgvas rnams gang du bzhugs nas chos kyi ‘khor lo bskor |! snvam pa dang | dge slong dag sa phyogs gang du 
sngon gyi de bzhin gshegs pa rnams kvis chos kyi ’khor lo bskor bar gvur ba‘i sa phyogs der rin po che sna 
bdun gyi khri stong byung bar gyur to | de nas de bzhin gshegs pas sngon gvi de bzhin gshegs pa rnams la 
gus par mdzad pa’i phyir | khri gsum la bskor ba mdzad nas seng ge ltar bag tsha ba mi mnga’ bar khri bzhi 
pa la skyil mo krung bcas te bzhugs so |. The reference and variant were already noted by Senart in his 
“Commentaire™ to p. 330, line 4, p. 508. The reading “one thousand” is supported by the Tibetan 
translation. 

“  Dudjom Rinpoche, Jikdrel Yeshe Dorje, The Nvingma School of Tibetan Buddhism: Its Fundamentals 
and History, translated and edited by Gyurme Dorje and Matthew Kapstein, Boston: Wisdom Publications, 
1991, Vol. I, p. 409; "Dud "joms ye shes rdo rje, Bdud ‘joms chos ‘byung, Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 
1996, p. 14.2, glings bzhi re re la ‘ang gling phran gnyis re bcas vod pa'i nang nas | shing dzambu priksa’i 
lyon pas mtshan pa lho phyogs dzambu'i gling gi vul dbus ma gha dha rdo rjei gdan rang byung du grub pa 
la | mchog gi sprul sku stong rtsa'i phreng ba rim par byon te tshang reva zhing chos kyi ‘khor lo bskor bas 
sgron ma‘i zhing zhes bskal pa bzang por mdzad pa las | de lta rnam dren bzhi pa’i bstan pa rin po che’i 
snang ba ‘jig rten na yones su brdal ba’i bskabs so. 
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attains Enlightenment, that develops and becomes the Jambu continent.” 

Schools like the Theravada, and at least the early Sarvastivada, limited the number of 
Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon to five, a figure supported by a broad range of early 
scriptures. 1 am not certain, however, that any early text explicitly /imits the number to 
five. They do situate the Buddhas from Krakutsanda to Sakyamuni in “this very” 
Fortunate Aeon, and they predict that Maitreya will be the next Buddha in “this very” 
Fortunate Aeon. But do they actually close the list? Was there at first even any need for, 
or any idea of, a closed category? Or is closure promoted only by later dogmatic texts like 
the Pali commentaries (atthakathd)? 


Whatever the case, the idea that more than five Buddhas could arise in the Fortunate 
Aeon developed unhindered. One of the few Indian sources to give alternate figures in 
one place is Dasabalaégrimitras Samskrtdsamskrta-viniscava, a work which I place in 
northern India of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries CE, and which is extant only in 
Tibetan translation.“ DaSabalasrimitra gives three figures: five, five hundred, and one 
thousand. The primary text does not ascribe these figures to any particular school or 
tradition. However, interlinear notes in the Peking and related editions identify the “five” 
with the Sthaviras, the “five hundred” with the Sammitiyas, and the “one thousand” with 
the Mahayana.” We have no way of verifying these interlinear notes, which are found 
only in the Peking and its related editions but not in the Derge. While the figures “five” 
for the Sthavira and “one thousand” for the Mahayana can be independently contirmed, I 
do not know any source which can verify the attribution of five hundred to the 
Sammitiyas, of whose literature little survives. How reliable are the intelinear notes? 
These are the only interlinear notes in the entire Samskrtdsamskrta-viniScaya (and 
interlinear notes seem, from my very limited reading, to be rare in the Tanjur). Where do 
the notes come from? From an Indian manuscript, or from an Indian oral tradition? Or 
were they inserted by a learned Tibetan editor? We will see below that even the figures 
that can be confirmed are not exclusive to the schools named in the glosses. When were 
the glosses added? The Samskrtdsamskrta-vinifcaya is extant only in the standard 
Tanjurs; no early manuscripts are known to exist, and I have no way at present to answer 
the question. 


Five hundred Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon 


The figure five hundred is given in a number of texts:* 


as 


Frank E. Reynolds and Mani B. Reynolds (tr.), Three Worlds According to King Ruang: A Thai 
Buddhist Cosmology, Berkeley, Califomia: Asian Humanities Press, p. 317. 

“ See Peter Skilling, “Dasabalasrimitra on the Buddhology of the Simmitiyas”, Nagoya Studies in Indian 
Culture and Buddhism - Sambhasd No. 25, Nagoya: Department of Indian Studies, Graduate School of 
Letters, Nagoya University, pp. 98-123. 

“Op. cit., nvo, 42bs ~ reproduced in Skilling, “DaSabalaSrimitra”, p. 101. The interlinear notes are also 
found in the Golden Manuscript Tanjur, vol. nyo 52a,.5. It was not possible for me to check the Narthang 
Tanjur. 

* See Jan Nattier, Once Upon A Future Time: Studies in a Buddhist Prophecy of Decline, Berkeley: Asian 
Humanities Press, 1991, p. 23, n. 30, and P. Skilling, “The Sambuddhe Verses and Later Theravadin 
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* The Qif6 fumit xingzi jing (+5 FRAC RE RES BB): a recension of the Mahdavadana- 
Siitra, translated into Chinese between 240 and 254 CE, which states that “in this 
bhadrakalpa there will be a full five hundred Buddhas”.” 

* Da zhida lin (K # HE &). compiled by Kumarajiva in 404/405 CE at Chang'an: 
“les disciples de Katyayaniputra” are presented as saying that “dans notre systéme 
il n’est pas question des Buddha des dix régions, mais seulement des cent Buddha 
du passé: Sakyamuni, Krakucchanda, ete., et des cing cents Buddha du futur: 
Maitreya, etc.”: 

* Three Uighur texts from Central Asia: two Maitreya texts in the Maitrisimit 
family, and one confessional text for laity: 


* 500 Bodhisattvas of the Bhadrakalpa: Maitrisimit."' 
*  Maitrisimit.* 
* Ksanti gilmag nom bitig, “An Uighur Buddhist Confession Text for 
Laity”;” 
* Two commentaries by two different authors on two different sections of the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, preserved in the Tibetan Tanjur: 


* the Vinayavastu-tikd, a commentary on the Vinavavastu by the siitra master 
(stitradhara) Kalyanamitra, translated circa 800 CE. Kalyanamitra states 
that “Fortunate Aeon is a distinction of time (*kdlavifesa): it is auspicious 
because in it five hundered Tathagatas arise;* 

* the Vinayavibhanga-padavvakhydna, a commentary on the Vinaya- 
vibhanga by Vinitadeva, translated circa 800 CE. Vinitadeva states that “a 
great Fortunate Aeon is a beautiful aeon (*sundara-kalpa), because in it 
five hundred Buddhas arise”.* Vinitadeva also defines a Fortunate Aeon 
as “extremely auspicious (*atimangala), endowed with merit (punya).* 


* DaSabalasrimitras Samskrtdsamskrta-vinigcaya, composed in Central India in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 


These references (and there may well be more) prove that the idea that five hundred 


Buddhology”, Journal of the Pali Text Socierv XXM (1996), pp. 175-177. 

® Taisho 4, translator unknown, reference from Nattier, loc. cit. 

® Da zhidi lin, Taishd no. 1509.93b; Lamotte, Le Traité I, p. 300. 

*! Das Zusammentreffen mit Maitreya: die ersten fiinf Kapitel der Hami-Version der Maitrisimit, in 
Zusammenarbeit mit Helmut Eimer und Jens Peter Laut herausgegeben, iibersetzt und kommentiert von 
Geng Shimin und Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, Teil I, Wiesbaden, 1988, p. 75. 

*  Sinasi Tekin (ed., tr.), Maitrisimit, Vol. 1, Berlin: Akademi Verlag, 1980, p. 44.11-16 (not seen: 
reference from Nattier, Once Upon A Future Time). 

® Known to me only from Nattier, Once Upon A Future Time, who refers to her own edition and 
translation as a [deplorably] “unpublished manuscript, 1974”. 

* Otani Catalogue No. 5615, Reprint Vol. 122, dul ‘grel, vu, 263b,, bskal pa bzang po zhes bya ba ni dus 
kyi bye (? — text defective) brag ste | de bzhin gshegs pa inga brgya ‘byung bai phyir bzang ba yin no. For 
Lhan dkar ma and other references, see Herrmann-Pfandt, § 494. 

* Otani Catalogue No. 5616, Reprint Vol. 122, dul ‘grel, vu, 85b;, bskal pa chen po bzang po zhes bya ba 
ni bskal pa mdzes pa ste | sangs rpvas Inga breva ‘bvung ba'i phyir ro. For Lhan dkar ma and other 
references, see Herrmann-Pfandt, § 495. 

*  Tbid., 101b,, skal [sic] pa bzang po zhes bya ba ni shin tu bkra shis pa ste bsod nams dang Idan pao. 
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Buddhas arise in the Fortunate Aeon was a widespread and enduring alternative. That it 
is virtually unknown today is an accident of history, in that there is no living monastic or 
ritual tradition that uses this figure. 


One thousand Buddhas 


Although the interlinear notes to the Samskrtdsamskrta-vini§cava only mention the 
Mahayana for the figure “one thousand”, several Sravaka texts — the Mahdvastu, 
mentioned above, and a commentary on the Bhiksuni-prdtimoksa of the Arya 
Miilasarvastivada, ‘Phags pa thams cad vod par smra bai rtsa ba’i dge slong mai so sor 
thar pa’i mdo’i ‘grel pa, transmit the figure. The latter, the author of which is unknown, 
states: 


bskal pa bzang po di la sangs revas stong ‘jig rten du ‘byung ba la | dang po ni sangs 
revas log par dang sel lo | tha ma ni de bzhin gshegs pa mos pa zhes bya ba ‘byung ngo | 
de la de bzhin gshegs pa log par dang sel dang | gser thub dang | ‘od srungs dang | sha kva 
thub pa dang | bzhi ni das zin te | 


In this Fortunate Aeon, one thousand Buddhas arise, the first being the Buddha 
Krakutsanda, the last being the Tathagata Mos pa (*Adhimukti?). Among these, the 
Tathagatas Krakutsanda, Kanakamuni, KaSyapa, and Sakyamuni have passed ...” 


This reference apparently belongs to a Milasarvastivadin Vinava or at least Pratimoksa 
tradition.* The Zdbdozang jing (HE Pt % #8 . *Samyuktaratnapitaka-siitra), a Chinese 
translation which is best seen as unaffiliated, also refers to one thousand Buddhas.” 


But questions remain. Among the Mahasamghikas, was it only the Lokottaravadins who 
held that one thousand Buddhas arise in a Fortunate Aeon? Did any other Mahasamghika 
groups hold the same view? Was it a tenet of the Mahasamghikas in general? Or could 
the mention of one thousand Buddhas in the Mahdvastu simply be a red herring — a 
clumsy interpolation, as some scholars have concluded? 


In sum, at least three figures, as given by DaSabalasrimitra, were proposed for the 
number of Buddhas in the Fortunate Aeon. While the figures “five” and “one thousand” 
are well-known today, the figure five hundred was an equally important option, which 
must be included whenever the subject is discussed. The whole topic of aeons is open 


x? 


Otani Catalogue No. 5614, Reprint Vol. 122, dul ‘grel, tsu, 85b, — the passage cited here is followed by 
details about the seven Buddhas, whose “prdtimoksa verses” are placed at the end of many Prdtimoksa- 
sutras. 

* ~The mention of 1007 Buddhas in Kalydnamitra’s Pratimoksa commentary is not clear to me (dul ‘grel, 
tshu, 185a,), but it certainly belongs to the “thousand Buddha” family. 

* Taishd 203, translated by Charles Willemen, The Storehouse of Sundry Valuables (BDK English 
Tripitaka 10-I), Berkeley: Numata Center for Buddhist Translation and Research, 1994, p. 32 (Chapter I, 
Parable 9), 

For a classical study of the numerical categories of Buddhas see “Butsu”, in Hdbégirin, Dictionnaire 
encyclopédique du bouddhisme d'aprés les sources chinoises et japonaises, Troisitme Fascicule, repr. Paris: 
Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient Adrien Maisonneuve, 1974, pp. 190-198, especially “catégories 
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for further research. With regard to Buddhist texts, a thorough search of Sravaka and 
Mahfaya4na texts preserved in Chinese translation is a desideratum. But to understand the 
evolution of the idea, we need to investigate the full spectrum of Indian theories of time. 
Buddhist thought (or, if one prefers, the Buddha's thought) did not develop in a vacuum. 
What dialectical needs drove the engines of cosmological speculation? What is the 
relation between the Buddha’s and Buddhist ideas about time and space to contemporary 
Indian theories? To the theories of the brahmans, the Jains, and the Ajivakas? 
Metaphysical notions at the time of the Buddha were much more heterogeneous than we 
can now even imagine, although the fragmentary record of the “six teachers” gives some 
idea of the scope of disagreement and diversity,” not to speak of the famous Brahmajdla- 
siitra or the section on the sodasa paravddah in the Yogdcdrabhimi.” 


The concept of the Fortunate Aeon, with Krakutsanda as the first Buddha, was perhaps 
universally accepted by the “samgha of the four quarters” from the time of the earliest 
texts available to us. [t was mentioned in passing in Mahayana as well as Sravaka texts, 
for example in the AstasGhasrikd-prajnadpdramitd (see below) and Gandavyitha-siitra.” 
The idea that there would be one thousand Buddhas seems to have eclipsed the lesser 
figures to be embedded in important Mahayana siitras like the Siiramgamasamadhi“ 
Vimalakirti-nirdesa,“ Saddharmapundarika,® Tathdgatacintvaguhya-nirdesa,” 
Karundpundarika,* and Mahakarunapundarika.” Some of these sources are discussed by 
the great Tibetan scholar Bu ston in his History of Buddhism,” and valuable summaries of 


numériques” — which does not include the figure “five hundred” —, pp. 194-197. See also pp. 209-210, 
“Butsumy6”: nom du Bouddha. Nattier’s statement that the figure five hundred “appears to have circulated 
mainly in Central Asia” needs to be revised in the light of the references presented here (Jan Nattier, 
“Buddha(s)”, in Robert E. Buswell, Jr., Editor in Chief, Encvelopedia of Buddhism, Volume One, 
MacMillan Reference USA, 2004, pp. 71-74). 

| See, for example, Claus Vogel (ed.), The Teachings of the Six Heretics according to the Pravrajvdvastu 
of the Tibetan Mialasarvaéstivadin Vinaya edited and rendered into English, with an appendix containing an 
English translation of the pertinent sections in the Chinese Milasarvdstivada Vinaya, Wiesbaden: 
Kommissionsverlag Franz Steiner GMBH, 1970 (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band 
XXXIX, 4). 

“2 Vidhushekara Bhattacharya (ed.), The Yogdcdrabhumi of Acdrva Asanga - The Sanskrit Text Compared 
with the Tibetan Version, University of Calcutta, 1957, pp. 118 foll. 

® P.L. Vaidya (ed.), Gandavvihasatra, Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research in Sanskrit Learning, 1960 (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 5). p. 229.7 tha sahadyam lokadhdtav 
upapadya krakucchandapramukhéh §dkyamunir parydvasdéné bhadrakalpikds tathdgatd dragitah, p. 277.5, 
ime te krakucchandapdrvamgamda bhadrakalpikds tathdgatah. 

* Etienne Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche Héroique (Stiramgamasamadhisiitra), Brussels, 1975, 
pp. 190, 215, and notes. 

Etienne Lamotte, L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti (Vimalakirti-nirde§aj, Louvain, 1962, p. 385 and 
note. 

“ —H. Kem and Bunyu Nanjio (ed.), Saddharmapundarika, St.-Pétersbourg : Académie des sciences, 
1908-1912, p. 201.6, vad api tad bhiksavo bhavisyaty andgate adhvany asmin bhadrakalpe caturbhir 
buddhair tinam buddhasahasram (= P.L. Vaidya {ed.], Saddharmapundarikasitra, Darbhanga: The Mithila 
Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning, 1960 (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 
6), p. 129.1). 

* Cited in Bu ston: E. Obermitller (tr.), History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston, Par 1, 
Heidelberg, 1931, pp. 94-97. 

* Isshi Yamada, introduction to Karundpundarika, 2 vols, London, 1968. 

Yamada, opcit., pp. 137-138. 

® Bu ston (Obermiller) I, pp. 90-100. 
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sources are given by Lamotte in his notes, by [sshi Yamada,” and by Jean Dantinne.” 


Tradition was often flexible about numbers, to allow for innovation and reinterpretation. 
Bu ston raises the question:” 


If one thousand Buddhas are to be regarded as a definite number, this will disagree with 
the AstasGhasrikd, where it is said, that 10,000 ascetics will, during the Fortunate Aeon, 
attain Supreme Enlightenment. This is also true, but, says the Saint Vimuktasena, 
although it is admitted that 1000 Buddhas are to arise during this Fortunate Aeon, this 
statement concerns only the foremost, and it does not mean, that the coming of others is 
denied. It is said in the ParicavimSatisdhasrikd-dloka that the definite number of 1000 
Buddhas is given in order to make it known, that such a number is usually admitted as 
relating to the Fortunate Aeon, but those, that are competent as regards the subject, 
neither affirm, nor deny the appearance of others. 


It seems that the expansion of the number of Buddhas to five hundred and then to one 
thousand, or, as here, to an indefinite number, makes nonsense of the very definitions of 
Bhadrakalpa, and also tests the old idea that it is rare for a Buddha to appear in the 
world. 


The evidence presented here suggests to me that there was never any uniform doctrine 
regarding the number of Buddhas that arise in the Fortunate Aeon, and that the wide 
circulation of the figure “one thousand” predates the activity of a self-conscious 
Mahayana. The two sections of the Bhadrakalpika-sitra that deal with the “biographies” 
of the thousand Buddhas and their initial generation of bodhicitta are not in any way 
especially ‘“Mahdyanist” (although | question whether in the early intellectual history of 
Buddhism the over-used term “Mahayanist” has much meaning at all). The “assemblies” 
of the various Buddhas are of arhats rather than of bodhisattvas (with at least one 
exception: Buddha No. 703, Smrtiprabha, whose assemblies will be of “irreversible 
Bodhisattvas”, phyir mi ldog pa’i byang chub sems dpa’). For me it is entirely possible, if 
not likely, that the Bhadrakalpika-sttra began as a text (or as several texts) on the 
perfections and the one thousand Buddhas, and that it was neither Srivakaydna nor 
Mahayana but rather an inspired and innovative text that articulated current trends in 
thought and practice. Like many other works, it was eventually “converted” to the 
Mahayana by the addition of new materials, most probably within streams of 
autonomous text-traditions that might be have been called Vaidalya, Vaipulya, or 


"Yamada, op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 121-139; see also pp. 93-95. 

7% Jean Dantinne, La Splendeur de [Inébranlable (Aksobhvavyitha}, vol. 1, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1983, pp. 
144-146, 

7 Bu ston (Obermiller) Lp. 99; Bu ston chos ‘byung, Krung go bod kyi shes rig dpe skrun khang, 1988, 
p. 59.1, yang sangs rgyas siong du nges na brevad stong par dge slong khri bskal pa bzang po di la mngon 
par rdzogs par sangs reva bar bshad pa dang ‘gal lo zhe na | bden te bskal pa bzang po la sangs rgyas stong 
du grags par de gtso bor smos kyi gzan ma bkag go zhes ‘phags pa grol sde gsung ste | nyi khri snang bar 
grangs siong ginges pani ‘jig rten gyi khams mi mjed du bskal pa bzang po la grangs stong du grags pa'i di 
nyid kyis thabs la mkhas pas gzhan sgrub pa dang dgag pa med par shes par bya ba'i don du vin no | thes 
esungs so | Obermiller traces the PaficavimsatisGhasrikd-Glokd citation to Tg. MDO. 1. 
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Bodhisattva sdtras, well prior to their eventual matriculation into a self-conscious 
Mahayana. | could go further to suggest that this was probably the case with most 
Mahayana texts. 


Why was there such an explosion of named and identifiable Buddhas? Can it be because 
the newly outlined bodhisattva path needed them? One of the principal duties of an 
aspirant bodhisattva is to pay homage to Buddhas, to plant roots of merit under the 
direction of Buddhas, and to learn the Dharma from Buddhas. But Sakyamuni — fourth 
Buddha of the Bhadrakalpa and seventh in the lineage that began with Vipasyin — was no 
more. The number of past Buddhas was increased, perhaps accessed through meditative 
experience, recollection, and recitation, and an ineluctable logic ordained that the number 
of past Buddhas should be countless. This allows the Vajracchedikd, for example, to 
explain with regard to the bodhisattvas of the “final age, the final period, the time of the 
final five hundred years when the Saddharma is deteriorating” that:” 
These bodhisattva-mahasattvas will not have revered [only] a single Buddha, they will 
not have planted wholesome roots under [only] a single Buddha — rather, Subhiti, these 
bodhisattva-mahdsattvas will have revered many hundreds of thousands of Buddhas and 
will have planted wholesome roots under many hundreds of thousands of Buddhas, in 
that when the words of siutrdntas like this are being spoken, they gain even a single 
thought of faith. 
It is this service to past Buddhas that explains a bodhisattva’s present accomplishments 
and capacities, in this case the ability to understand sutras like the Prajfdpdramitd. 
Concomitantly, the audiences of Prajidpdramitad and other Mahayana siitras are not 
fortuitous or casual gatherings. For example, in the Suvikrdntavikrdmi-pariprcchd, the 
Blessed One states,” 
Pure is this assembly ~ they have done their duties under the Jinas of the past, they have 
planted wholesome roots, they have honoured many Buddhas, they are resolved on deep 
dharmas and have coursed in them... . 
Quite often in Mahayana sutras, when a bodhisattva asks the Blessed One a question, the 
latter responds by praising him, as for example in the Pratyutpannabuddha- 
sammukhavasthita-samddhi:"* 


Well done, Bhadrapala, well done! You, Bhadrapdla, have set out for the benefit of many 
beings ... you, Bhadrapdla, have done your duty and have planted wholesome roots under 


“ Vajracchediké Prajnapdramité § 6, from ShOgo Watanabe (3512) Ri tH), @ WARY 45 EO IE BR EA [A 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts of the Vajracchedikd Prajnidpdramitd), 2009, Tokyo: Sankibo Press (11 3 
By MAA), p. 39, na khalu punas te subhiite bodhisattvé mahasatva ekabuddhaparvupasitd bhavisvamti 
natkabuddhdévaropitakusalamula bhavisyamtt api tu khalu punah ——s subhiite 
anekabuddhaSatasahasraparvupdsité — anekabuddhaSatasahasrdvaropitakusalamulads te —_ bodhisarwa 
mahasatwa bhavisyamti ya imesy evamnipesu sitramiapadesu bhdsvamanesy ekacittaprasddam api 
pratilapsvamie. 

** Ryusho Hikata (ed.), Suvikrdntavikrami-Pariprechd Prajhdpdramita—Siutra, Kyoto: Rinsen Book Co., 
1983 (originally published 1958), p22, ull., Suddhevam dnanda parsat piirvajinakriddhikard 
\aropttakusalamula bahubuddhaparvupdsitéd gambhiradharmédhimukta gambhiradharmacaritd, translation 
from “The Questions of Suvikrantavikranin”, in Edward Conze (tr.), The Short Prajhdpdramita Texts, 
London: Luzac & Company Ltd., 1973, p. 19, 

% Harrison, The Samadhi of Direct Encounter, Text, p. 19.12, kAvod ni sngon gyt reval ba la bya ba byas 
shing dge ba'i rsta ba bskyed pa, sangs rgvas bve ba khrag khrig brgya stong mang po la bsnven bkur byas 
pa, for another translation, see Harrison, p. 25. 
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the Jinas of the past; you have worshipped many hundred thousand kotinayutas of 

Buddhas... . 
The terms parvupdsana, avaropita-kuSalamila, krtadhikara, not to speak of adhi-muc, 
express key qualities and practices of a bodhisattva, and surveys of these and related 
terms are desiderata. The ideas run through Mahayana sutras, for example in the 
Saddharmapundarika.” 

Having revered many hundreds of thousands of Buddhas, having planted wholesome 

roots under many hundreds of thousands of Buddhas, having praised many hundreds of 

thousands of Buddhas ... 
Further, Maitreya reflects that 

this Mafijusri Kumarabhiita has done his duties under the Conquerors of the past, he has 

planted wholesome roots, he has revered many Buddhas.” 
The number of Buddhas was extended without limit in time in the present, and it was 
extended in space in other worlds and universes. This paved the way for living ritual, 
ideational, and narrative relationships with present Buddhas exemplified in sdrras like 
Pratyutpannabuddha-sammukhadvasthita-samdadhi. The existence of multiple Buddhas in 
the present was an early point of debate, one of the dogmatic questions that never was 
entirely resolved, although certain schools remained steadfastly opposed to the idea. The 
Da zhidu lun discusses this point on several occasions.” 
The number of future Buddhas had always been open, although as a general principle 
rather than as an explicitly formulated doctrine, and many of the implications and 
ramifications remained to be drawn. The possibility of unlimited future Buddhas was 
understood from the beginning. That Maitreya was the next Buddha found wide, if not 
universal, acceptance. The revolution of the Bhadrakalpika-sidtra was not that the number 
of Buddhas was extended into the future or that the number of future Buddhas was so 
large: it was that these Buddhas were to arise in this very Bhadrakalpa, and that the 
names of the Buddhas — and more and more details — were given systematically, one after 
another — a staggering editorial task of bureaucratic proportions. 
I do not think that the notion of the Bhadrakalpa was as straightforward as it may seem, 
and I suspect that it had meanings and relevances that we do not yet understand. What 
role did these Bodhisattvas or future Buddhas play in the lived religious experience of 
Buddhist communities? Were they simply role models, or were they in any way 
accessible? They seem to have a limited narrative and dogmatic presence — was there 
anything more? The lexicon Mahdvyutpatti (Sakaki No. 884) gives bhadrakalpika- 
bodhisattvah = bskal pa bzang po’i byang chub sems dpa’ as one of the qualities of 
bodhisattvas found in the sutrdntas (§ XXX, bodhisattvdndm siitrdnta-nirgatdni kdni cid 


"Kem and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika, p 2. uh, bahubuddhasatasahasra-parvupdasitair 
bahubuddhaSata-sahasrdvaropitakusalamulair bahubuddhaSatasahasra-samstutaih. 

™ Kem and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika, p. 7.8, avam mafijusrih kumarabhdtah pirvajinakriadhikdro 
Vvaropitakusalamilo bahubuddha-paryupdsitah. 

™ E. Lamotte, Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, Tome 1, pp. 302-308; long discursus, pp. 531-557, 
with copious references. 
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guna-namani).™ The term is indeed used in a stock phrase in the introductions (niddna) 
of some Mahayana siitras which refer to the presence “bodhisattvas of the Bhadrakalpa” 
in the audience. Examples include the following: 
~ Together with all the bodhisattvas of the Fortunate Aeon headed by Ajita. 
Samadhirdja-siitra (Arya-Sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipafita-samadhiraja-ndma- 
mahdydnasiitra), A Jjita-bodhisattva-pirvamgamai§ ca sarvair bhadrakalpikair 
bodhisattvair mahdsattvaih;"' Tohoku No. 127, mdo sde, da, 2by, byang chub sems 
dpa’ mi pham pa la sogs pa bskal pa bzang po'i byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen 
po thams cad dang |nidana);: 
~ Together with Maitreya and all the bodhisattva-mahdsattvas of the Fortunate Aeon. 
Arya- Ratnamegha-naéma-mahdyana-siitra: Tdhoku No. 231, mdo sde, wa, 2b», byams 
pa la sogs pa bskal pa bzang po'i byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po thams cad 
dang [niddna]; 
Arya- Strivivarta-vyakarana: Tohoku No. 190, mdo sde, tsa, 201 by, byams pa la sogs 
pa bskal pa bzang po'i byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po thams cad kyang 
‘khor de nyid du dus par gyur te 'khod do || [nidana); 
Arya- Sdgarandgardjapariprccha-néma-mahayanasitra, Tdhoku No. 153, mdo sde, 
pha, 116bs, byams pa la sogs pa bskal ba bzang po'i byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ 
chen po thams cad dang | [nidana); 
— Along with Maitreya, Simha, Pradyota, etc., and the bodhisattva-mahdsattvas of the 
Fortunate Aeon: 
Arya-Tathdgatajfianamudrasamadhi-ndma-mahayanasitra, Tdhoku No. 131, mdo 
sde, da, 248a, and foll., byams pa dang | seng ge rab snang la sogs pa | bskal pa 
bzang po'i byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po mams kyis bcom Idan ‘das kyis 
dam pa'i chos yongs su gzung ba bstan pa di thos nas ... 248a, etc. 
~ O Sariputra, I [Skyamuni] and the bodhisattva-mahdsattvas of the Fortunate Aeon at 
that time heard this dharani ...: 
Arya-Anantamukhanirhdra-ndma-dhdrani: sharv'i bu nga dang bskal pa bzang po'i 
byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po rnams de'i tshe gzungs kyi chos kyi rnams 
grangs di thos so.” 
- Bodhisattva-mahdsattva Mafijuértkumarabhita, etc, and all the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas of the Fortunate Aeon 
Arya-Srimahddevi-vydkarana: Tohoku No. 193, mdo sde, tsa, 246bs, byang chub 
sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po ‘jam dpal gzhon nur gyur pa dang | de dag la sogs pa 
bskal pa bzang po’i byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po dang thams cad dang 
thabs cig tu bzhugs so |nidana}. 
~ Samantabhadra, etc., and the sixty bodhisattvas of the Fortunate Aeon; 
‘Phags pa byang chub sems dpa’ byams pa dga’ Idan gnam du skye ba blangs pa'i 


eee eeeemteeneen me 


Mahdvyutpatti (Sakaki) No. 726 also gives Bhadrakalpika-bodhisatrvah as the proper name of an 
individual bodhisattva (§ XXII, ndnd-bodhisativa-namani, byang chub sems dpah so soi mtshan). 
"PLL. Vaidya (ed.), Samdadhirdjasitra, Darbhanga: Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research in Sanskrit Learning, 1961 (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 2), p. 1.17. 

Hisao Inagaki (ed.), The Anantamukhanirhdra-Dhdrani Stitra and Jiidnagarbha’s Commentary: A Study 


and the Tibetan Text, Kyoto: Nagata Bunshodo, 1987, p. 239.1, 
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mdo,” Tdhoku No. 199, mdo sde, tsa, 296b,, kun tu bzang po la sogs pa bskal pa 
bzang po'i byang chub sems dpa’ bcu drug dang; 

Vimalaprabha-pariprecha: Tohoku No. 168, mdo sde, ba, 217a; — occurs several 
times in different contexts. 


— Astasadhasrika-prajndpdramitd, “twenty Bodhisattvas obtained acceptance with regard 
to the unborn dharmas; they were predicted to unsurpassed full awakening in this 
Fortunate Aeon by the Blessed One".“ 


Further analysis of these and similar passages in Mahayana sitras and of ritual texts and 
practices should help us to understand the functions of bodhisattvas of the Bhadrakalpa. 


An epigraphic detour 


Ajanta Cave II. Wherever Buddhist mural paintings survive, they depict rows and rows 
of Buddhas — in Central Asia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and at Pagan in Burma. The murals are 
often supposed to be the Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa, and cave sites in China are known 
as the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas”. In South Asia itself, brick vihdras once stood 
across the subcontinent in the hundreds, but today only the foundations remain, when 
anything remains at all. Apart from a tiny number of fragments, the murals that would 
have covered the walls of such monastic sites are lost forever, the only exceptions being 
in some of the cave temples of the Deccan. In one rare case, in Cave II at Ajanta, a 
painted donative record on a mural painting states that a Sakya updsaka sponsored a 
thousand Buddhas — this seems to be the only (possible) epigraphic evidence for the idea 
of one thousand Buddhas as a unit in Central India.“ The two lines, damaged and 
incomplete, were first reproduced in 1836 by James Prinsep in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” The inscription was published in 1881 by James Burgess and Pandit 


© The Derge edition does not give a Sanskrit tide for the siirra, which was translated from Chinese. 


U, Wogihara (ed.), Abhisamaydlamkar'dloké Prajidpdramitdvydkhyd, the Work of Haribhadra, together 
with the text commented on, Tokyo: The Toyo Bunko, 1932 (repr. Tokyo, Sankibo Buddhist Book Store 
Lid., 1973), p. 575.9 (commentary, p. 575.20 te céti vimSati-mdtrd bodhisatvah); P.L. Vaidya (ed.), 
Astasdhasrikd Prajhéparamité with Haribhadras Commentry Called Aloka, Darbhanga: Mithila Institute of 
Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sansknt Leaming, 1961 (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 4), p.139.28, 
vimSarnvd ca bodhisatrair anutpainkesu  dharmesu ksdnuh pratilabha'bhar | te ca bhagavatd ihaiva 
bhadrokalpe vvdkrid anutiardydm samyaksambodhau. Note that the translation “twenty thousand 
Bodhisattvas” in Edward Conze, The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines and Is Verse Summary 
(Bolinas, California: Four Seasons Foundation, 1973, p. 181) is wrong. 

* John Allan, “A Note on the Inscriptions of Cave II", Appendix to G. Yazdani, Ajanta: The Colour and 
Monochrome Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes based on Photography, Part lt, Text, Published under the 
Special Authority of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, London: Oxford University Press, 1933, p. 65, No. 
11. The rows of Buddhas are illustrated on p. 65 and in Fig. (8) — photographs which must date from before 
1933. For the location and sketches, see Monika Zin, Ajanta, Handbuch der Malereien/Handbook of the 
Paintings, 2, Devotionale und ornamentale Malereien/Devotional and Ornamental Paintings, Vol. II, 
Tafeln/Plates, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2003, Pi. 11, and Monika Zin, Guide to the Ajanta 
Paintings, Vo\. 2, Devotional and Ornamental Paintings, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers 
Pvt. Lid., p. 11. I take into account here N.P. Chakravarti’s modified reading: see his “A Note on the Painted 
Inscriptions in Caves VI-XVIH", Appendix to G. Yazdani, Ajanta: The Colour and Monochrome 
Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes based on Photography, Part Hl, Text, Published under the Special 
Authority of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, London: Oxford University Press, 1946, p. &5, n. 2. 
Chakravarti’s revised reading is not mentioned in Keisho Tsukamoto, A Comprehensive Study of the Indian 
Buddhist Inscriptions, Part 1, Text, Notes and Japanese Translation, Kyoto: Heirakuji-Shoten Ltd., 1996, p. 
361 (Ajanta 11). 

* James Prinsep, “Facsimiles of Various Ancient Inscriptions” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 5 
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Bhagwanlal Indraji, for whom it was No. 2 of the “Painted inscriptions in the Ajanta 
caves’.”’ The authors reproduced an eye copy and wrote, reasonably accurately, that: 
No. 2 is on the right hand of the shrine door among many figures of Buddhas. It is much 
effaced and not very distinctly written, so that a translation is impractible. It begins with 
the usual donative phrase deya-dharmoyam, and probably recorded the presentation of the 
painted figures. It concludes with the common formula, “May whatever merit, &c.” 
They read the inscription as 
[1] deyadharmoyam sdkyo usakasya ..... [ma@]tapitrmm ...... ca anuftta]rajtia- 
[2] events budha saha sar ..... 
In 1995, Richard Cohen read and restored the inscription as follows: 


[1] (de)yadharmm[o] ‘vam sdkyo usakasya ra[m].. (yad atra punyam tad) [bhavatu] 
(ma)t{a]pitrm u(disa sarvvasatvandm) ca Gnu{tta}ra[jAd](ndvaptaye) 


A 


[2] ... budha sahasam | 


The name of the donor is too effaced to be restored. In the old eye-copy and in Yazdani’s 
photographs, there is no doubt about the “budhd sahas”, which may be restored as 
“bu[{d]dha sahas[r]am”. 1 do not see the “r” read by Charkravarti or the anusvdra and 
danda read by Cohen, but otherwise the quibble is merely a matter of word separation in 
Allan’s published transliteration, which suggests that he intended to read “saha” 
separately as an adverbial, “together with”. Since there is no word separation in the 
Sanskrit, it is safe to read it as “sahasa” and interpret it as either a Prakritic form or 
simple carelessness, or to restore it to “sahas{rja”. The last option, given the context of 
the record, seems preferable.” 


Allan dated the painted inscriptions in general to the first half of the sixth century, noting 
that the inscription in question — his No. 11 — “may possibly be a trifle earlier”. Zin, with 
reference to Cohen's reading, noted the donative mention of one thousand Buddhas. For 
iconographic reasons — the presence at the centre of the panel of a larger Buddha, partly 
obliterated, seated cross-legged on a bejewelled throne and flanked by a pair of elegant, 
richly-clad male chowry-bearers — Zin interprets the reference to “one thousand Buddhas” 
as to the Great Miracle of the multiplication of Buddhas, that is, as one of the miracles 
performed by the Blessed One at Sravasti. Zin includes the paintings in the section on 
“devotional and ornamental painting” at Ajanta, and | prefer to interpret the “thousand 


(1836), pp. 348-349, 556-561: pl. ix, no. 4 (not seen). 

* Jas. Burgess and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India with 
Descriptive Notes, &c. (Archaeological Survey of Western India), 1881, pp. 80-81; repr. Delhi: Indian 
India, 1976. See Zin, Guide, sketches on p. 11, top left, for a general view, and bottom middle for detail = 
Zin, Handbook, Vol. Ul, pl. 11, top left and bottam middle; photograph in Benoy K. Behl, The Ajanta Caves: 
Artistic Wonder of Ancient Buddhist India, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., Publishers, 1998, pp. 118-119. For a view 
of some of the Buddhas, see A. Ghosh (ed.), Ajanta Murals: An album of eighty-five reproductions in colour, 
New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1967 PI. xlix. 

“Richard Scout Cohen, Setting the Three Jewels The Complex Culture of Buddhism at the Ajanta Caves, 
A dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Asian Languages and Cultures: Buddhist Studies), The University of Michigan, 1995, pp. 333-334; 
published as an Appendix to Walter M. Spink, Ajanta: History and Development, Vol. 2, Arguments about 
Ajanta, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2006, pp. 281-282. The two versions seem to be identical. 

* The inscription had sdkya for sdkva — a possible form ~ and usakasya for updsakasya — an impossible 
or, since nothing is impossible, an unlikely form. Both are quite clear. 
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Buddhas” of the fragmentry epigraph along the lines of Luce, who wrote with reference 
to Pagan that “if the endless rows of Preaching and Earth-touching Buddhas in the 
Taungbi temple and Myinpyagu, are meant to illustrate particular Suttas, there is no gloss 
below them to prove it. They seem rather to serve as devotional wallpaper, proper for 
fixing the mind in the presence of the Master’” — or as a metaphysical category rather 
than as a narrative depiction of the Great Miracle. The imaginaries of Bhadrakalpika 
Buddhas and the Great Miracle are different, even if — in terms of devotion and 
representation — the boundaries might be fluid. The Pratihdrva-sitra — probably the 
primary literary source for the Sravasti miracles in North India, which we know in 
Sanskrit as incorporated into the Divydvaddna ~— does not mention one thousand Buddhas, 
but rather buddhdvatamsakam ydvad akanisthabhavanam." There is no contradiction in 
these being devotional paintings with the fact that the paintings in the main chamber are 
narrative, including jadrakas and the life of the Buddha, or that the multiplication of 
Buddhas in the prdatihdrva is rendered in stone elsewhere at Ajanta, for example in Cave 
7." These are “magically produced” (nirmita) Buddhas, while the Buddhas of the 
Bhadrakalpa are a succession of future Buddhas leading from the near past to the distant 
future, and, as can be seen in the Bhadrakalpikasitra itself as well as in numerous ritual 
texts, are conceived of as objects of devotion. I believe that in Cave II the paintings are 
devotional rather than narrative. 


Cohen notes that he was able to count “only 979” Buddhas. In general, the names and the 
total number of Buddhas do not necessarily agree in the different sources. Discrepancies 
of this sort are the norm rather than the exception in the transmission of Indian and 
Buddhist texts, which lacked a central authority to ensure uniformity. Some of the 
standard variations stem at least in part from the merging of the ancient list of five 
Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa with the list (or the lists) of a thousand Buddhas, in terms of 
past and future Buddhas. From one point of view, there are simply one thousand Buddhas 
in the present Bhadrakalpa, starting with and including the four past Buddhas 
Krakutsanda, Kanakamuni, KaSyapa, and Sarvasiddhartha. Another enumeration includes 
the four past Buddhas plus another one thousand future Buddhas, making a total of 1004. 
The relevant texts have been cited and discussed, for example, by the Tibetan savant Bu 
ston in his History of Buddhism.” 


Alam Bridge, Gilgit 

The second epigraphic reference to one thousand Buddhas is from the northernmost 
frontiers of the subcontinent, at Alam Bridge in Gilgit, a site where 93 Brahmi and 
Kharosthi graffiti are carved on the natural rock.™ The site was a wayside transit station 


ct 


G.H. Luce, Old Burma-Early Pagan, Vol. 1, p. 304. | am grateful to Lilian Handlin for the reference. 

*! EB, Cowell and R.A. Neil (ed.); The Divydvaddna, a collection of early Buddhist legends, now first 
edited from the Nepalese Sanskrit mss. in Cambridge and Paris, Cambridge, The University Press, 1886, p. 
162.26; see also p. 401.14, 

% See Ghosh, Ajanta Murals, plate R and text p. 34, 

* Bu ston (Obermiller) I, pp. 90-100. 

* Jason Neelis, email, January 7, 2010. 
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located at a river crossing point just upriver from the confluence of the Gilgit and Indus 
rivers. One of the inscriptions, carved on a large boulder, was read by Gérard Fussman as 
follows:® 


buddhasahasrakadrana[m sa]ighabuddhir akhydgatam asi. 


Fussman interprets it as Buddha-sahasra-kadranam Sangha-buddhy-dkhya dgatah and 
translates “a cause des Mille Buddhas, le nommé Sanghabuddhi est venu”, giving a 
detailed discussion of the grammatical problems. He states that the inscription cannot be 
earlier than the sixth century. 


Humbach read the ligature as bhyd to give buddha-sahasra-kdranam sanghabuddhir 
abhydgatam asi, which he translated as “On behalf of the 1000 Buddhas Sanghabuddhi 
came”.* This reading was followed by Neelis, who translated the phrase as 
“Sanghabuddhi came for the thousand Buddhas”.” “-kdranam” is difficult to interpret 
because of lack of context. Can it possibly mean that Sanghabuddhi made a vow to the 
thousand Buddhas to go on pilgrimage? Fussman's suggestion that Sanghabuddhi might 
have been an Indian artist en route to the “Thousand Buddhas”, meaning one of the cave 
complexes in China, specifically Dunhuang, strikes me as unlikely, despite the broadly 
contemporary evidence for Indian painters at the site given in his footnote. It is certain, 
however, that the idea of the thousand Buddhas caught on in China, and that by the early 
sixth century rows of Buddhas were depicted on stone stelae* and on cave walls. In 525, 
for example, “the nuns of Zhongming Convent ... relying on the Vaipulya to follow the 
way, vowed to make the Thousand Buddhas of the Present Kalpa” in the Lianhua Grotto 
at Longmen.” I would prefer to see Sanghabuddhi's inscription as an expression of a 
ritual complex of buddhological ideas and ideals than as a reference to Dunhuang. 


It. A summary of the Tibetan version of the Bhadrakalpika-sitra 


In the following, I give a summary of the contents of the Tibetan version of the 
Bhadrakalpika-siitra. The Tibetan version is not consistently or clearly divided into 
chapters, there is only one concluding chapter colophon properly speaking. For this 


* No, 22, 12 in Gérard Fussman, “Inscriptions de Gilgit", Bulletin de [Ecole francaise d Extréme-Orient 


LXV (1978), pp. 1-64, pls. I-XXXII; Keisho Tsukamoto, A Comprehensive Study of the Indian Buddhist 
Inscriptions, Part ID, Inscriptions in Northern Areas, Pakistan, Kyoto, 2003, (1) Gilgit 81 pp. 59-60, is 
based on Fussman. 

Helmut Humbach, “Hybrid Sanskrit in the Gilgit Brahmi inscriptions”, Studien zur Indologie und 
franistik, Heft 5/6: Festchrift Paul Thieme (Reinbek, 1980), pp. 99-121, specifically, p. 108. 
"Jason Neelis, “La Vieille Route Reconsidered: Altemative Paths for Early Transmission of Buddhism 
Beyond the Boderlands of South Asia’, Bulletin of the Asia Institute, Vol. 16 (2002 [actually 2006]), pp. 
143-164. 
* See for example Dorothy C. Wong, Chinese Steles: Pre-Buddhist and Buddhist Use of a Symbolic Form, 
Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 2004, p. 64 and plates as appropriate. 
” Amy MeNair, Donors of Longmen: Faith, Politicss, and Patronage in Medieval Chinese Buddhist 
Sculpture, Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 2007 pp. 70-71. 
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analysis, I divide the sutra into six sections. 


Section 1. The opening (niddna) [D 1b,-19bs: FA I 1-92] 

The Bhadrakalpika-sitra opens with the traditional evam maya Srutam formula: the 
Buddha was staying in Sravasti, and after spending the rains retreat, after the passing of 
three months, he made his robe (chos gos, civara). After making his robe, he donned the 
robe, took up his alms bowl, and went to Vaisali accompanied by 100,000 monks and by 
800 million bodhisattvas. Upon arriving, he went to the Mahavana and entered 
meditation. Sdtra introductions that mention the rains’ retreat are rare, even more so the 
mention of the Buddha making his robe, but the Bhadrakalpika-sutra is by no means 
alone among Mahayana sitras that open with a particular narrative going beyond the 
standard “Sravasti niddna™, thereby locating the sutra in a distinctive metaphysical space 
at the time of the Buddha. Often the openings are unique in the sense that they are not 
found anywhere in the extant Agamas or in other Mahayana siitras — that is, they are 
tailored for the individual text. Examples include the Vajracchedika and the Saptasatika 
Prajfiaparamitd, which stand mid-way between the basic and generally sober narratives 
of the Agama-Nikdya traditions and the grand and fabulous introductions of some 
Mahayana sitras. A number of narratives are dramatic events in their own right, such as 
those of the Vimalakirti-nirdesa and the Sdramgama-samddhi. Unfortunately, there have 
not been, as far as I know, any studies of opening narratives as a literary sub-genre in 
Buddhist satra composition. The Agama narratives are scoured for historical facts, while 
the grand Mahayana narratives are dismissed as fiction. This ignores the fact that fiction 
is the food for thought, and that the inter-textual relations of sitra narrative are threads in 
the ornate weave of Indian Buddhism. 

The interlocutor is here Bodhisattva Pramodyaraja, Mchog tu dga’ ba’ rgyal po," a 
bodhisattva known from other Mahayana sitras. In the Rdstrapdla-pariprccha, 
Pramodyardja recites verses in praise of the Buddha,” and then has a mystical vision of 
Buddhas and the dharmadhdtu (4.9-19). Pramodyaraja is present at the preaching of the 
Stiramgama-samadhi and the Vimalakirti-nirdesa, but does not play any special role." In 
the present sitra, Pramodyaraja is interlocutor throughout. To begin with, he asks the 
Buddha a long question about the nature of the bodhisattva path (pp. 6-13), first in prose 
and then in verse. In reply, the Blessed One announces that there is a “samddhi called 


1 For the name, see Stupy Group oN Buporust Sanskrit Liverature, Vimalakirtinirde$a: Transliterated 
Sanskrit Text Collated with Tibetan and Chinese Translations, Tokyo: The Institule for Comprehensive 
Studies of Buddhism, Taisho University, Taisho University Press, § 4. Lamotte (L’Enseignement de 
Vimalakirti, § 4), and Hisao Inagaki (tr., Nadgdrjuna’s Discourse on the Ten Stages, DaSabhiimika-vibhasa, 
Kyoto, 1998 (Ryukoku Literature Series V), p. 214, no. 108) got the name right. The Dharma Publishing 
translation (Fortunate Aeon) uses a faulty reconstruction “Pramuditaraja”. 

1 Louis Finot (ed.), Rastrapdlapariprccha, Sutra du Mahayana, repr. Mouton & Co., 'S-Gravenhage, 
1957, pp. 2.15-4.8). 

12 | amotte, La Concentration de la Marche Héroique (Stiramgamasamadhisiitra), § 3. For the divergences 
in the bodhisattva list in the Khotanese, where our bodhisattva appears as Pramodyasvaranirghosila, see 
English translation by Sara Boin- Webb, Stiramgamasamadhisiitra: The Concentration of Heroic Progress, 
An early Mahavdna Buddhist Scripture translated and annotated by Etienne Lamotte, Richmond, Surrey: 
Curzon Press in association with the Buddhis! Society, 1998, p. xv, n. 7. 
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definitive instruction on the method of all phenomena” (chaos thams cad kvi tshul la nges 
par ston pa zhes bya ba’i ting nge dzin).'™ 


The bodhisattva who possesses this samadhi will obtain the qualities about which 
Pramodyaraja has asked and, moreover, will fulfill 121 perfections (padramitd), will obtain 
84.000 samadhi, and will obtain 84,000 dhdrani. He will realize the facility of penetrating 
the character of all sentient beings, and he will quickly awaken to unsurpassed perfect and 
complete awakening. 
The Buddha's answer sets the stage for the rest of the text. The section on the perfections 
is a unique and significant feature of the Bhadrakalpika-stitra. The theme of the samadhi 
runs through the next section and is taken up again at the end of the sitra. That is, the 
siitra shows a degree of thematic and editorial consistency, although, let us note, the 
opening section does not allude at all to the Fortunate Aeon and its Buddhas. 
The Blessed One then asks, ‘What is the samddhi?’ His answer is a long and at best 
loosely structured list of qualities of the samadhi (pp. 14-59), which starts with two well- 
known items: “It is to act in accordance with one’s speech. It is to speak in accordance 
with one’s deeds.""™ From this we can see that the Bhadrakalpika-siitra belongs to a 
family of Mahayana sitras that deal at length with samadhi — and indeed, the title 
*Bhadrakalpika-samadhi occurs in Chinese.'® Here, samadhi is more than the caitasika 
or the mental exercise which is usually rendered as “concentration” — it is, rather, an 
assemblage of qualities and a literary genre, as in the Siiramgama-samddhi, the 
Pratyutpannabuddha-sammukhdavasthita-samadhi, and the Samd@dhi-raja. Sitras with 
samadhi in their titles are grouped together in the Kanjurs of the Tshal pa tradition, that 
is, in the Cone, Derge, and Peking Kanjurs. With the exception of the Samddhiraja — the 
“King of Samadhis”, which is also called the Sarnadharmasvabhdvasamatavipaiicita or 
Candrapradipa — they are relatively short (20 to 50 folios). To date, only the Saramgama- 
samadhi and Pratyutpannabuddha have been translated into a European language; parts 
of the Samddhirdja have been translated, and a number of studies have been produced. 
Sanskrit fragments of one “samddhi siitra”, the Sarvapunyasamuccaya, have recently 
been identified in the Schoyen collection. As far as I know, these “samadhi siitras” have 
not been examined as a group, and at this point one cannot even say to what degree, if 
any, they might form a coherent genre, and, if so, what the outstanding features of the 


103 


The name of the samadhi, given at I 14.3, 14.9, 40.18, 46.1, is consistent throughout. The underlying 
Indic is not certain, but note the significant term tshul or *naya. 

4 *yathdvddi tathakdri, vathdkari tathdvédi, a phrase found, for example, in definitions of “Tathagata”. 

8 The Da zhidu lan, for example, refers to the sdtra twice under the title Xidnjié jing (Bt) ) = 
*Bhadrakalpika-sitra, and once (T1509.498a,7) as Xidnjié sanméi (BE) = 8K) = *Bhadrakalpika-samdadhi: 
Lamotte, Le Traité II, p. xxxvit (17); TV, p. 1892, n. 1. 

‘6 For the Siiramgama, see Lamotte, Stiramgamasamadhi: for the Prarvutpanna, see Harrison, The 
Samadhi of Direct Encounter, for the Samddhirdja, see the recent articles by Andrew Skilton: “Dating the 
Samddhiraja Sutra”, 1999, Journal of Indian Philosophy 27, pp. 635-652; “Four Recensions of the 
Samadhirdja Satra”, 1999, Indo-Iranian Journal 42, pp. 335-356; “State or Statement? Samadhi in Some 
Early Mahay4na Sutras”, 2002, The Eastern Buddhist xxxiv/2, pp. 51-93. With regard to the derivation of 
the standard Tibetan translation ting ne dzin, we should not neglect Jan Nattier’s important observations 
(Once Upon a Future Time, p. 252, n. 8). In his introduction to Suramgamasamadhi, pp. 14-43, Lamotte 
examines many aspects of samadhi of both “le Véhicule des Sravaka” and “le Grand Véhicule”’. 
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genre might be.'” 


In the Siiramgama-samadhi, Bodhisattva Drdhamati asks the question. The Buddha's 
answer has one hundred items in Kumrajiva'’s translation. There are more items in the 
Tibetan description of the samadhi, which is followed by verses that are not found in 
Kumarajivas version.'"* In the Tibetan version of the  Pratvutpannabuddha- 
sammukhavasthita-samddhisiitra, the Buddha asks Bhadrapala, “Herein, Bhadrapala., 
what is the Samadhi called ‘Direct encounter with the Buddhas of the present’?”, and 
lists 154 items, concluding with, “This, Bhadrapala, is the Samadhi called ‘Direct 
encounter with the Buddhas of the present’.”"” In the Samadhirdja, the Buddha asks 
Prince Candraprabha the question, “What, Prince, is the Samadhi called 
Sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipamcita?”, and goes on to list in prose 333 items, 
concluding with “this, Prince, is called the Sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipancita 
Samadhi.""” This opening of the sifra is not, however, characteristic of these samadhi 
siitras alone, since other Mahayana sitras also open with a question ~ on a topic other 
than samddhi — which elicits a long list of qualities. 


To return to the Bhadrakalpika: the prose description of the samadhi is followed by 
verse. This device is employed in some other samddhi texts but not all. The Buddha next 
relates how a number of past Buddhas also taught the samddhi, how the Buddha 
Amitdyus studied it as a bodhisattva, and how he himself learned it from Dipamkara (pp. 
58-—73)."" Accounts that connect a text to past Buddhas exploit the well-established 
ideology and genre of the jdtaka, thereby giving authority to a — usually but not always 
Mahayana — sdtra by giving it the sanction of past, present, and future Buddhas. 


Pramodyaraja then announces that he will devote himself to the practice and preservation 
of the samadhi and sitra, even in the face of great adversity. This opening section, in 
prose interspersed with verse, resembles other Mahayana samadhi texts, such as the 
Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhévasthita-samadhi-siitra. It is given a chapter title:'” 


di ni byang chub sems dpa’i spyod pa la ‘jug pa ston pa spyod pa yongs su dag par byed pa 
zhes bya ba’i le'u ste dang po’o. 


The first chapter (le’u, parivarta), entitled “Exposition on the entry to the bodhisattva 
practice, the complete purification of practice. 
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Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, Hirakata City: Kansai 
University of Foreign Studies, 1980, pp. 171-174, has a section on “Meditation Sitras” as a general 
category. 

108 See Lamotte, Suiramgamasamadhi, § 21 and n. 43. 

Harrison, The Samadhi of Direct Encounter, §§ {2D}-[2J], bzang skvong, de la da lrar gyi sangs rgyas 
mngon sum du bzhugs pa zhes bya ba’i ting nge dzin de gang zhe na? ... di ni bzang skvong da ltar gyi 
sangs reyas mngon sum du bzhugs pa zhes bya ba’i ting nge dzin ces bya'o. 

No PLL. Vaidya (ed.), Samddhirdjasitra, Darbhanga: Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research in Sanskrit Leaming, 1961] (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 2), p. 4.19, katamas ca sa kumdra 
sarvadharmasvabhévasamatdvipajicito nama samddhih?; p. 7.2. avam sa kumdra — ucyate 
sarvadharmasvabhaévasamatldvipaficito néma samddhih. The figure 333 is provisional, courtesy Andrew 
Skilton (e-mail, 14 October 2009). 

1 Both Amitdyus and Dipamkara are mentioned again further on in the sazra. 

D17aa; FA 178.10. Ido not venture a retranslation into Sanskrit. Byang chub sems dpa’t spyed pa la ‘jug 
pa can be *bodhisatva-carvd-pravesa/avatdra, spyod pa vongs su dag par byed pa can be *carvd- 
parisodhana. 
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It is not impossible that the section began as an independent text. The Buddha then 
relates a further jdtaka, linking the samadhi to the Buddhas Amitayus (Tshe dpag med) 
and Aksobhya (Mi ‘khrugs pa), and to the thousand sons of the latter when he was a 
cakravartin king (pp. 80-83). This sets the stage for the remainder of the text, for it is 
these thousand bodhisattvas who are to become the thousand Buddhas of the Fortunate 
Aeon. The Buddha praises the “thought of great enlightenment” and the samadhi in 
verse, and then enters samadhi. 


Several stories of the past reinforce the samadhi by relating how it was taught by other 
Buddhas. The first is in verse. The Buddha knows through his abhijfid that one hundred 
kalpas ago, the Jina Pratibhanakita (Spobs pa’i tog) taught the samadhi (pp. 58-59); after 
hearing it, Prince CandraSri (Zla ba dpal) relinquished his [right to the] kingdom and 
immediately went forth. He died in the last watch of the night, and was spontaneously 
born in another field. In order to realize awakening. he listened everywhere to this 
samadhi for a kalpa. As Jina Dipamkara (Mar me mdzad) had predicted, he became the 
Jina RatnaSikhin (Rin chen gtsug tor). 

The next story of the past is in prose, and opens with the stock phrase, bhiitapinnam atite 
adhvani asamkhyakalpa ...At the time of the Tathagata sPobs pai rgyan bkod pa’i 
dbyangs kyi nga ro snyan par ‘brug sgra sgrogs pa. In his teaching (gsung rab, 
pravacana), there was a dharmabhanaka (chos smra ba) named Spobs pa mtha’ yas pa’i 
yon tan tog gi rgyal mtshan mam par ‘phrul pa. When he taught this samadhi, Prince 
Skye bo mang po la bsod nams kyi mam par smin pa dag par sgra sgrogs pa offered cloth 
worth a hundred million. 

The Licchavis request Sariputra to ask the Tathagata to arise from samadhi. The 
venerable ones, listed below, request the Buddha to emerge (pp. 90-93): 


Sariputra Shari’'i bu 
Mahamaudgalyayana Mod gal gyi bu chen po 
Ajiiata Kaundinya Dkun shes kaun di nya 
Bhadra Bzang po 

Subahu Lag bzangs 
Mahanama Ming chen 

Gavampati Ba lang bdag 

Rahula Sgra gcan dzin 

Parma Gang po 

Subhiti Rab ‘byor 

Katyadyana Ka tya’i bu 

Kasyapa ‘Od srung 

Ananda Kun dga’ bo 

*Ksudra (?) Pirna Gang po ngan'® 
Mahikapina Ka pi na chen po 


‘All of the other names are well-known and can be readily identified, but 1 am unable to find Gang po 
ngan in other sources or to be certain of the Indic form of the name. 
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Maitreya and five thousand bodhisattvas, the Four Great Kings and other deities. all 
assemble. Then Pramodyaraja, who has been in meditation for one week, arises, goes to 
the Buddha, and prostrates. The Buddha then emerges from samadhi. 


Section 2. The perfections [D 19b;-94a;; FA I 92-477] 

Pramodyaraja then asks the Buddha about the perfections (pdramita). In reply, the 
Buddha lists 2,100 perfections (pp. 92-115). The rest of the section is taken up by a 
description of these. At the end of the section, it is stated that the 2,100 become 8,400, 
and that finally there are 84,000 perfections.'’ The intimate connection between the 
paGramita theory and the jdtaka tradition is shown by the number of jatakas mentioned to 
illustrate individual perfections. When named, they are called jdtaka (skye rabs), avadana 
(rtogs par brjod pa), and piirvavoga (sngon gyi tshul)."" 


Section 3. The names of the thousand buddhas [D 94a,-102a;; FA II 477-515] 


After this, Sak yamuni names the one thousand buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon, starting 
with the traditional five Buddhas —- Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, Kaéyapa, Sakyamuni, 
and Maitreya, and ending with Roca (Snang mdzad, also Ruci, Rocana). The list is in 
seven-syllable verse; to a degree the names are divided into groups of ten, but not 
consistently. After naming the Buddhas, the Blessed One relates the benefits of hearing 
the names, and again praises the samddhi. 


Section 4. The biographies of the thousand buddhas [D 102a)-; FA II 514-IV 1479] 


At the request of Pramodyaraja, the Blessed One relates detailed “biographies” of the 
thousand buddhas. Pramodyaraja asks for the following details: 


1) land or country (yul) 

2) descent or lineage (rigs = jati, gotra); 

3) light, that is, the extent of the halo or radiance (‘od; prabha); 

4) name of the father (sab): 

5) name of the mother (yur); 

6) name of the son (sras); 

7) name of the chief attendent (rim gro pa, upasthdyaka), 

8) names of the “supreme pair, the excellent pair” (mchog gi zung dang bzang po'i bzung: 
agrayuga, bhadrayuga) of disciples (Bu ston: shes rab can dang rdzu ‘phrul can gyi mchog 


That the Bhadrakalpika-stitra refers to 84,000 perfections is mentioned in the Da zhida lun: See 
Lamotte, Le Traité IV, p. 1892. 

8 For the last-named, see, e.g., Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (BHSD), p. 352a, s.v. 
plirva-yoga, with references to the Mahdvastu and to the purvayoga chapters of the Samddhirdja- and 
Saddharmapundarika-siitras. 

"6 These are listed with some differences in phrasing by Bu ston (Obermiller) I, p. 98. 
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gnyis); 
9) the size and number of the monastic assembly of monks (dge slong gi dge dun phun 
sum tshogs pa, *bhiksusamghasampad), (Bu ston: ‘khor dus pa) 
10) life-span (sku’l tshe, dyuhpramdna), (Bu ston: tshe tshad) 
11) duration of the Saddharma (dam pa'i chos gnas pa, saddharma-sthiti?); Bu ston: bstan 
pa gnas pai tshad) 
12) extent of the relics (sku gdung ‘phel bar ‘gyur pa). 
The Buddha complies and gives these twelve particulars for each of the one thousand 
and four Buddhas.'” Roughly the first hundred accounts are in prose, the next hundred in 
verse, followed by a hundred in prose, and so on. The breakdown, by sequential numbers 
of the Buddhas, is as follows: 
Prose 1-99, 202-301, 402-502, 604-703, 804-903; 
Verse 100-201, 302-401, 503-603, 704—803, 904-1004, 


The use of verse probably explains some of the variation in the names of the Buddhas 
between the three lists of the sutra (see remarks at FA IV, p. 1752). 

The account starts with Sakyamuni's three predecessors — Krakutsanda, Kanakamuni, and 
Kasyapa — Saykamuni himself, and then Maitreya, first of the future Buddhas (FA II. pp. 
518-523). Up to this point, these are the “five Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon” common 
to the early Buddhist schools; the detailed account of the remaining Buddhas that follows 
seems to be unique to the present sitra. In the Dharma Publishing edition, this account 
takes up the remainder of volume II (pp. 523-967), all of volume III (pp. 968-1447), and 
the beginning of volume IV (pp. 1448-1479). 

Classification of this sort goes back to the old texts of the Sravaka canon. The Pali 
Mahdpadana-sutta (Digha-nikdya 14) gives ten particulars for the seven past Buddhas 
including Gotama. It includes the names of their bodhi-trees, an important early concept 
not given in the Bhadrakalpika, it has no equivalent to numbers 3, 6, 11, and 12 of the 
latter. The later Buddhavamsa and the still later Jdtakaniddna follow the pattern set by 
the Mahdpaddna-sutta, but now give similar particulars for twenty-five past Buddhas, 
adding two further details: the names of the chief pair of female disciples and the 
Buddha's height. The Buddhavamsa commentary adds more details, to total twenty-two." 
In the Mahdvastu of the Lokottaravadin School, there is a section on the light (prabhda) of 
the Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa, but as mentioned there is a lacuna and it is incomplete. 
In other places, the Mahdvastu follows a pattern similar to the texts mentioned. At one 
point, for example, MahakaSyapa asks Mahakatyayana about the names, clans, size of the 
gathering of auditors, extent of the radiance, and the life-span of the past Buddhas 
worshipped at the fifth stage.” Mahakatyayana obliges and relates, in verse, the details of 
a number of Buddhas. Similar categories are found in “prophetic” texts of various schools 


"Bu ston notes some allernate ways of counting which he ascribes to “others”: “If one counls the 
foremost pair separately, there are thirteen topics” and so on. 

"The Theravadin categories are discussed in detail by LB. Horner in the introductions to her translations 
of the Buddhavamsa (especially pp. xx—lii) and its commentary. 

"9 Mahdévastu (Senart) 1111.1 resam samyaksambuddhdndm kani ndmdni gotrani kevatid §ravakasannipata 
kevanikd prabhda kevattikam avuhpramanam iti. 
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for the future Buddha Maitreya, and, for ten future Buddhas, in the Theravadin/ 
Mahavihara Dasabodhisattuppatti-kathaé and Dasabodhisatta-uddesa.\” 
Other Mahayana sirras couch their prophecies in similar terms. In chapters 3, 6, 8, 9, and 
12, the Saddharmapundarika contain a series of predictions, starting with the famous 
prediction of Sariputra’s buddhahood.'"” They follow the pattern: 

Name of the predicted Buddha; 

Name of the realm (Asetra), 

Name of the kalpa; 

Life-span; 

Number of followers, Sravaka and bodhisattva; 

Duration of saddharma and pratiripakadharma,'” 


Descriptions of the realms are brief, and share qualities of realms in other sutras. For 
example, Sariputra's realm is described as follows:'” 
tena khalu punah Sdriputra samayena tasya bhagavatah padmaprabhasya virajam nama 
buddhaksetram — bhavisyati =samam — ramaniyam — prasddikam _ paramasudarSanivam 
parig§uddham ca sphitam cdrddham ca ksemam ca subhiksam ca bahujananariganakirnam 
ca maruprakirnam ca_ vaidtirvam  suvarnasiitradsiapadanibaddham, tesu  cdstdpadesu 
ratnavrksé bhavisyanti saptandm ratndndm puspaphalath satatasamitam samarpitah. 
There are incidental references to the relics (Sarira) of the predicted Buddha, for 
example for Devadatta, which will be ekaghana.'™ There will be no females in Pirna’s 
land, but this too is incidental — it is not a fundamental category.'” The main categories 
are given explicitly in several cases in which the details for a group of Buddhas are said 
to be the same as those for a preceding Buddha: 
[209.1] vyitha, rddhibala, buddhaksetra, gana, saddharma, saddharmasthana. 
[221.5] bedhisattvacarva, nama, dyuspramana, buddhaksetragunavyitha, srdvakagana, 
bodhisattvagana, saddharma. 


The Bhadrakalpika-stitra, by providing the particulars for one thousand Buddhas, takes a 


2° The first-named translated and edited by H. Saddhatissa, The Birth-stories of the Ten Bodhisattas and 
the Dasabodhisattuppattikathd, and published by the Pali Text Society, London, 1975, the second edited 
and translated by Francois Martini, “Dasa-bodhisatta-uddesa, texte pali publié avec une traduction et un 
index grammatical”, Bulletin de [Ecole francaise d Extréme Orient, tome 36, 1936, pp. 287-413. Note that 
only Metteyya belongs to the Fortunate Aeon, in accordance with Theravadin doctrine: the remaining nine 
future Buddhas are spread over five future aeons. 

"1 For an analysis and discussion of the predictions in the Saddharmapundarika, see Keisho Tsukamoto, 
Source Elements of the Lotus Sutra: Buddhist Integration of Religion, Thought, and Culture, Kosei 
Publishing Company, 2007, pp. 305-316. 

'2 For this, see Jan Nattier, “Decline of the Dharma’, in Robert E. Buswell, Jr., Editor in Chief, 
Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Volume One, MacMillan Reference USA, 2004, pp. 210-213. 

8 Kem and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika, p. 65.8; U. Wogihara & C. Tsuchida, Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra: Romanized and revised text of the Bibliotheca Buddhica publication by consulting a Skt, ms. and 
Tibetan and Chinese translations, Tokyo: Seigo-Kenkyika, 1934-1935, pp. 86-87. 

4 Kem and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika, p. 259.14; Wogihara & Tsuchida, p. 223. For ekaghana relics, 
see P. Skilling, “Cutting across categories: The ideology of relics in Buddhism.” Annual Repert of the 
International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2004, 
Vol. VIEL, Tokyo: The International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2005, pp. 
269-322. 

5 Kem and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika, p. 202.4; Wogihara & Tsuchida, p. 184, tena khalu punar 
bhiksavah samavenedam buddhaksetram apagatapdpam bhavisvaty apagatamdirgramam ca. 
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time-honoured tradition to the extreme limit. It is interesting that it prefers the cult of 
relics, and hence the caitva or sftipa, over that of the bodhi-tree of the Theravadin 
Buddhalogical tradition. Both cults are ancient. 


Section 5. “The past vows of the thousand buddhas” [D 287b,-336b,;; FA IV 
1480-1733] 


The section bears the title “The past vows of the thousand buddhas” (*Sahasra-buddha- 
ptirvapranidhdna-nava),;"* that is, it concerns the past lives of the thousand Buddhas and 
centres on the piirvapranidhdna — an important concept in bodhisattva ideology. 
Pramodyaraja asks the Blessed One about the first “aspiration to awakening” (bodhicitta) 
of the Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon:'” 


To which Buddhas, Blessed Ones, did the Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa first aspire to 
awakening? By which roots of merit did they pay homage to those Tathagatas, aspire 
towards awakening, and request a prediction? 


In reply, Sakyamuni describes in verse the circumstances of this act for each of the 
Buddhas. Since in each case the aspiration to awakening entails an offering or other act of 
devotion towards a past Buddha, one thousand Buddhas of the past are named. In 
conception, the contents resemble passages or sections on offerings to numerous 
Buddhas in the Mahdvastu, Buddhavamsa, and Bhaisajyavastu (Sangs rgvas mang po'i 
skabs), etc. Unlike the present passage, however, these are offerings to past Buddhas. 

Examples from this section are cited in two anthologies, the Sitrasamuccaya and 
Siksdsamuccaya.™ The Sdtrasamuccaya is preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations 
and the Siksdsamuccaya is preserved in Sanskrit and in Tibetan translation.” In both 
cases, the examples are given in prose; the Tibetan translation, however, is in verse. The 
Siitrasamuccaya give six examples = future Buddhas nos. 15, 17, 23, 38, 39, 52’ - ina 
section illustrating how ‘beings who aspire to awakening are rare’. The Siksdsamuccaya 
cites the first four items of the Sdtrasamuccaya citation in the same sequence — that is, 
future Buddhas nos. 15, 17 23, and 38; there is also a fifth example, written in the margin 
of the manuscript, which may be a conflation of Sutrasamuccaya nos. 5 and 6. It is not 


%  D 336b2, FA IV 1732, sangs revas stong gi sngon gyi smon lam gyi tshul rdzogs so. 

‘7 bskal pa bzang po pai sangs rgvas bcom Idan das rnams kyis sangs revas bcom Idan das de dag gang 
dang gang dag la dang por bvang chub tu sems bskved pa dang | dge ba'i rtsa ba gang dang gang dag gis de 
bzhin gshegs pa de dag la bkur sti bgvis nas | bvang chub tu sems bskyed pa dag lung bstan du gsol. 

"8 Bhikkhu Pasddika (ed.), Ndgdrjuna’s Satrasamuccaya: A Critical Edition of the mDo kun las btus pa, 
Copenhagen, Akademisk Forlag, 1989 (Fontes Tibetici Havnienses I), pp. 26-27; Cecil Bendall (ed.), 
Ciksh@samuccaya, A Compendium of Buddhistic Teaching compiled by Cantideva chiefly from Earlier 
Mahdydna-Sdtras, [St. Petersburg, 1902] repr. Motilal Banarsidass, New Delhi, 1992 (Bibliotheca 
Buddhica ]), p. 8 ult—9.6. For the first time, a Sanskrit fragment of the Sarrasamuccaya has been identified 
(two fragments from Kh&dalik in the British Library collection): see now Seishi Karashima., “A Sanskrit 
Fragment of the Sitrasamuccaya from Central Asia’, in Martin Straube, Roland Steiner, Jayandra Soni, 
Michael Hahn and Mitsuyo Demoto (ed.), Pdsddikaddnam: Festschrift fiir Bhikkhu Pds@dika, Indica et 
Tibetica Verlag, Marburg, 2009 (Indica et Tibetica 52), pp. 263-273. I am grateful to the author for giving 
me an advance copy during my research. 

'® According to Kaie Mochizuki, a third anthology, the Mahdsiitrasamuccaya of Dipamkara$rijiana does 
not cite or refer to the Bhadrakalpika. 

130 Name and sequence agree perfectly with Weller’s Tausend Buddhanamen. 
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impossible that the Siksdsamuccava is citing from the Sutrasamuccava. How can we 
explain the use of prose and the number of variants? Can the citations come from a 
different recension than that translated into Tibetan? Or could the Suitrasamuccaya be a 
prose restatement of the sutra, copied by the Siksdsamuccaya? Provisional collations of 
the examples with the sutra are given in Appendix II. The section is remarkable for the 
frequently humble status of the bodhisattvas and the simplicity of the acts of devotion. 
They strike me as in some sense models for emulation and they may hold a clue to the 
social dynamics of the recruitment campaigns of the burgeoning Mahayana. 

The section concludes with the title, as mentioned above: “The method of the past vows 
of the thousand buddhas is completed’”.'" It does not describe the section as a chapter 
(/e'u) but as a “method” (tshul, probably *naya).'” 


Section 6. Conclusion'” 


The Bhagavat then utters stanzas lauding the merit of making offerings to Buddhas. 
Continuing in prose, he returns to the subject of the samddhi. He first relates a past life of 
Tathagata Amitayus — who has already been mentioned in Section 1 — and his one 
thousand sons, who are the bodhisattvas of the Fortunate Aeon. This is followed by a past 
life of Dipamkara and Vipa$yin and ten thousand sons. 


The stirra closes with a description of the effects of this teaching:'’™ 


chos kyi rnam grangs di bstan pa na | byang chub sems dpa’ grangs med pa dag gis bla na 
med pa vang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub tu sems bskyed de | de dag thams cad bla na 
med pa yang dag rdzogs pa’i byang chub las phyir mi Idog par gyur to || lha dang mi’i skye 
deu’i tshogs breyad ‘bum snyed kyang rdul med cing dri ma dang bral la chos rams la 
chos kyi mig rnam par dag go || |ha de dag chos kyi mig rnam par dag pas bcom Idan das 
ky chos la mngon par dga’ ba’t phyir stong gsum gyi stong chen po'l ‘jig rten gvi khams 
khams di vang rnam pa drug tu g.yos so | bar snang las kyang lha’i rnga sera dag bsgrags 
so || mchog du dea’ ba’'i rgyal po la sogs pa byang chub sems dpa’ bye ba snyed thams cad 
kyis kyang ting nge dzin di thob po |, bcom Idan das kyis de skad ces bka’ stsal nas , 
mechog tu dga’ ba’i reyal po la sogs pa | byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po thams cad 
Idan das kyis gsungs pa la yi rangs te mngon par bstod do ||| ‘phags pa bskal pa bzang 
po pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo rdzogs sho | 


As this round of the Dharma was being taught, countless bodhisattvas aspired to 
unsurpassed, true, and perfect awakening. All of them became irreversible from 
unsurpassed, true, and perfect awakening. A mass of eight hundred thousand gods and 
humans purified the eye of the dharma, free of dust, free of stain, with regard to the 
truths. With their vision of the dharma perfectly pure, those gods, in order to rejoice in 


D 336b:, FA IV, pp. 1732.9, sangs revas stong gi sngon gyi smon lam evi tshul rdzogs so. 
Tshul often translates maya but also yoga. See above, n. 103. 

FA LV, pp. 1732-1749. 

4D 399bs5- 340). 
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the teaching of the Bhagavat, scattered flowers over the Trisadhasra. The Trisahasra 
tembled in six ways, and from the sky divine drums sounded. Pramodyaraja along with all 
the ten million bodhisattvas obtained this samadhi. 


When the Blessed One had said this, Pramodyaraja and the others, all of the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas, and the world with the gods, humans, asuras, and gandharvas, were pleased 
with and praised the Blessed One's teaching. 


The Exalted Siitra of the Great Vehicle entitled “The Fortunate Aeon” is completed. 


Conclusions 


The Bhadrakalpika takes for granted the broad, and many of the specific, features of 
what we now recognize as Mahayana thought and practice. The term “Mahayana” itself 
does not occur in the Tibetan version, and “Hinayana” occurs only once. The Auditors’ 
and Pratyekabuddha vehicles are mentioned, but rarely, as are “the three vehicles” — one 
of the qualities of the samddhi is that it is “the proclamation of the equality of the three 
vehicles”.'* That is, the siirra presupposes the system of the three vehicles, which is only 
to be expected — the idea of three vehicles is ancient and preceded self-conscious 
Mahayana. But the sarra is not an exclusive partisan of the Mahayana; this is the normal 
condition in many Mahayana svitras, including the Prajfidpdramitd which recognizes and 
lauds the three vehicles and at the same time contains asides ~ and sometimes 
broadsides — against the two lower vehicles. 


The sdtra makes regular use of the familiar technical vocabulary of Mahayana ideas — 
terms like buddha-ksetra (sangs rgyas kyi zhing, FA 1, pp. 32.11; 50.11), ddi-karmika (las 
dang po pa, 28.8), carama-bhavika (srid pa tha ma pa, 30.4), avaivartika (phyir mi Idog 
pa, 28.7), ksGnti of non-arising (mi skye ba'i bzod pa, 28.8), but they are not prominent to 
the thought of the sutra, which shows little concern for doctrinal niceties. The concept of 
the field does not play much role in the Bhadrakalpika-stitra since — although this does 
not seem to be stated explicitly — all of the future Buddhas arise in Jambudvipa, in the 
Sahaloka. 

Dhdrani and obtaining dhdrani are regularly mentioned. Dharmabhdnaka (chos smra ba) 
occurs as a regular term, and, in the story of the future Spyan chen (*Mahalocin?), as a 
narrative figure. Writing and copying the text is mentioned several! times;'* “the one who 
writes out and retains this sirra will certainly take omniscience into his hands”. The 
Arapacana passage may be further evidence of a northwestern origin or editing."* A 
technical term of emerging Mahayana sirras that certainly merits serious investigation is 
mudra, which we find in the Bhadrakalpika: mudra risen from the hand of the Buddha;'” 
jndnamudra, dharmamudra.'“ Other technical terms include spvod pa’i sa (FA I, p. 46.11 


435 


FA I, p. 30.8 theg pa gsi mnyam pa nvid kvi bka’ yin no. 

'* FA I, pp. 36.5 vi ge, 74.4 mdo sde di dang di lia bu dag bris nas ‘chang ba dang ston par byid lags so, 
$2 ult bri bar evis shig 86.8 bris. 

' FAL, p. 58.2, mdo di bris nas kvang ni ‘chang byed pa, thams cad mkhyen nvid nges par lag 1 thob. 
Peter Skilling, “An Arapacana Syllabary in the Bhadrakalpika-stitra”, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 116/3 July-September 1996), pp. 522-523. 

™ FAT, p. 36.11, sangs rgvas kvi phyag las byung ba’i phyag reva'o. 

'* FAT, p. 66.7, ve shes phyag reva; p. 72.10, chos kvi phyag rgva, respectively. 
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= *caryabhimi?) and *paricagati (FA I, p. 46.2 ‘gro ba Inga). The multiple narrative 
references (to be dealt with in future articles) include mention of Subhiiti and 
dharmakaya. 

The Bhadrakalpika is an accomplished and mature text, with a coherent editorial 
sequence of thought, emphasizing the samddhi and how it leads leads to the perfections. 
There is a degree of self-referentiality, but this restrained compared to many other sitras. 
The siatra does not laud its own name, and only refers to itself as surra or stitranta 
several times.'* 

It is impossible to propose any sort of absolute chronology for this or for any other sirra. 
The manuscript and translation evidence for the Bhadrakalpika, combined with citations, 
does enable us to draw up a rough sketch of its appearance over a period of about one 
thousand years. 


‘SFA I, pp. 56.7, 56.19. 
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APPENDIX I: A HIGHLY PROVISIONAL CHRONOLOGY OF THE BHADRAKALPIKA-SOTRA AND THE 
THOUSAND BuppHas'* 


Gandhari version of Sutra: second-third century CE. Northwest Pakistan/Afghanistan. 
Sanskrit version of Sutra: second-third century CE. Khotan. 
Dharmaraksa's Chinese translation of Sétra: 300 CE. China. 
Citations of Sdétra in Da zhida lin associated with Kumarajiva (344-413 CE). China. 
Alam Bridge inscription: 1000 Buddhas, sixth century. Pakistan. 
Ajanta inscription: 1000 Buddhas, sixth century. Central India. 
Epigraphic mentions of 1000 Buddhas in China: sixth century. 
Stitrasamuccaya citation of Sitra: before the sixth century. India. 
(Translation of Sitrasamuccaya into Tibetan, ca. 800; into Chinese, T1635, 11% century.) 
Tibetan translation of Sutra, late seventh century? Central Tibet. 
Siksdsamuccaya citation of Siitra: eighth century, India. 
(Translation of Siksdsamuccava into Tibetan, ca. 800.) 


Citation by Dagabalagrimitra, 12%/13 century. North India. 


APPENDIX II: CITATION OF THE BHADRAKALPIKA-SOTRA IN SixSASAMUCCAYA AND 
SOTRASAMUCCAY A’? 


(1) The first aspiration of Naksatraraja (15) 
[Siksdsamuccaya, p. 8.20] yathoktam bhadrakalpikasitre: ghosadatio nama tathdgato 
yatra naksatrardjena tathdgatena prathamam bodhicittam utpdditam tambilapattram 
data gopalakabhitena. 
[Siks@T 8b,] ji skad du bskal pa bzang po’i mdo las | de bzhin gshegs pa dbyangs byin 
thes bya ba la de bzhin gshegs pa skar ma’i rgyal po zhes bya ba ba lang rdzir gyur pas ba 
ku la’i me tog phul nas dang po byang chub tu sems bskyed do. 
As stated in the Bhadrakalpika-stitra: 1 was in the presence of the Tathdgata named 
Ghosadatta that [the future] Tathagata Naksatraraja first aspired to awakening, when as a 
cowherd he offered a betel leaf. 
| Satrasamuccaya, p. 26.4) bskal pa bzang po'i mdo las kyang, de bzhin gshegs pa skar 
ma'i reval po ba lang rdzir gyur pa na | de bzhin gshegs pa sgra byin zhes bya ba de la so 
rtst'i dab ma phul te | dang po byang chub tu sems bskved do. 
From the Bhadrakalpika-sidtra: [The future] Tathagata Naksatrardja first aspired to 
awakening when as a cowherd he offered a betel leaf to the Tathagata named Ghosadatta. 


[| Bhadrakalpika 288bs; FA IV, p. 1484.10] | bde gshees revu skar rgval po phyugs rdz’i 


‘2 The dates are mostly conjectural. References to the Thousand Buddhas are italicized. 


3 Siksdsamuccaya = Bendall, Cikshdsamuccaya; SikséT = Otani Cat. No. 5336, Repr. Vol. 102, Bstan 
‘pyur dbu ma, ki, 8bq-9a,; Sdtrasamuccaya = Bhikkhu Pasddika (ed.), Ndgdrjunas Sttrasamuccaya. The 
sequential numbers of the Buddhas are given in parentheses. This is preliminary notice of the problem; it 
will be superseded as soon as a new and critical edition of the Sanskrit Stksdsamuccaya and of its Tibetan 
translation becomes available. 
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tshe | 

| de bzhin gshegs pa dbyangs byin de la ni | 

| kha la’i me tog dag ni phul nas kyang | 

| dang por byang chub tu ni sems bskyed do | (15) 

[The future] Sugata Naksatraraja first aspired to awakening when as a cowherd he offered 

kha la flowers to the Tathagata Ghosadatta. 
Siksdsamuccaya: tambilapattra, SiksaT: ba ku la’i me tog; Sitrasamuccaya: so rtsi'i dab ma; 
Bhadrakalpika: kha la’i me tog. 


2) The first aspiration of YaSas (17) 
[Siksdsamuccaya, p. 9.2} evam vidyutpradipo nadma tathdgato yatra yaSasd tathdgatena 
prathamam bodhicittam utpdditam dasikadm dattva tantravdyabhitena. 
[SiksaT 8bs] de bzhin du de bzhin gshegs pa klog gi sgron ma zhes bya ba la de bzhin 
gshegs pa grags pa tha ga par gyur pas ras kyi kha tshar phul te | dang po byang chub tu 
sems bskyed do | 
Similarly, it was in the presence of the Tathigata named Vidyutpradipa that [the future] 
Tathagata YaSas first aspired to awakening when as a weaver he offered a cotton fringe.“ 
{ Stitrasamuccaya, p. 26.7] de bzhin gshegs pa grags pa tha ga par gyur pa na | de bzhin 
gshegs pa glog gi sgron ma zhes bya ba de la ras kyi kha tshar gcig phul te | dang po byang 
chub tu sems bskyed do | 
When (the future] Tathagata YaSas was a weaver, he first aspired to awakening when he 
offered one cotton fringe to the Tathdgata named Vidyutpradipa. 
[FA IV, p. 1484.13] | bde gshegs snyan pa tha ga par gyur tshe | 
| de bzhin gshegs pa mar me’i glog ‘gyu la | 
| ras kyi kha tshar dag ni phul nas kyang | 
| dang por byang chub tu ni sems bskyed do | (17) 
When the Sugata YaSas was a weaver, he offered cotton fringes [FA: cotton tassels] 


To the Tathagata *Vidyutpradipa and first aspired to awakening. 


(3) The first aspiration of Arcigmant (23) 


[Siksdsamuccaya, p. 9.3] evam anantaprabho nama tathdgato yatradrcismatd tathdgatena 
prathamam bodhicittam utpdditam trnapradipam dattvé nagardvalambakabhiitena. 
[SiksdT 8b,] de bzhin gshegs pa ‘od mtha’ yas zhes bya ba la de bzhin gshegs pa ‘od 'phro 
can grong khyer gyi sprang por gyur pas rtsva'i sgron ma phul nas dang po byang chub tu 
sems bskyed do || 

Similarly, in the presence of the Tathagata named Anantaprabha [the future] Tathagata 


‘4 Dasiké (SiksAT, SOtrasamuccaya ras kyi kha tshar): see Edgerton, BHSD, p. 263, which gives the 
present Siksdsamuccaya reference only, referring to Sanskrit dasa and Pali dasd, dasika (with a very rare 
instance of a typo in BHSD: read dasika-sutta for dassika-sutta. | do not know what sort of “fringe” this is 
meant to be. See Heinrich August Jdeschke, A Tibetan-English dictionary, with special reference to the 
prevailing dialects, to which is added an English-Tibetan vocabulary, London, 1881, p. 37, kha tshar, 
“fringes, threads, such as the loose threads at the end of a web”. FA's “cotton tassels” for the ras kvi kha 
tshar of Bhadrakaipika may well be accurate. 
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Arcismati first aspired to awakening when as a city beggar’ he offered a torch made of 
grass. 


[Sdtrasamuccaya, p. 26.10] de bzhin gshegs pa ‘od ‘phro can grong gi sprang por gvur pa 
na | de bzhin gshegs pa ‘od mtha’ yas de la rtsva’i me sgron phul te | dang po byang chub tu 
sems bskyed do | 

When [the future] Tathagata Arcismati was a beggar, he first aspired to awakening when 
he offered a grass torch to the Tathigata named Anantaprabha. 

FA IV, p. 1486.7 bde gshegs ‘od 'phro grong khyer rten pa’i tshe | 

| de bzhin gshegs pa mtha' yas ‘od de la | 

| rtsva yi sgron ma dag ni phul nas kyang | 

| dang por byang chub tu ni sems bskyed do | (23) 

When the Sugata Arcismati was a city-dependent, he offered grass torches 

To the Tathagata Anantaprabha and first aspired to awakening. 


(4) The first aspiration of Duspradharsa (38) 
[Siksdsamuccaya, p. 9.4] evam drdhavikramo nama tathdgato yatra duspradharsena 
tathdgatena prathamam bodhicittam utpdditam dantakdstham [text datta°) dattva 
kasthahdrakabhitenery adi. 
[SiksaT 8b] de bzhin gshegs pa rnam gnon brian zhes bya ba la de bzhin eshegs pa thub 
dka’ shing thun du gyur pas so shing phul te dang po byang chub tu sems bskved do | 
Similarly, when (the future] Tathagata Duspradharsa was a wood-gatherer, he first aspired 
to awakening when he offered a tooth-stick to the Tathagata named Drdhavikrama. 
[Sutrasamuccaya, p. 26.12] de bzhin gshegs pa gdul dka’ shing thun du gyur pa na de bzhin 
gshegs pa rnam par gnon pa brtan pa zhes bya ba de la so shing phul te | dang po byang 
chub tu sems bskyed do |! 


FA IV, p. 1490.10 bde gshegs gdul dka’i shing tshong gyur pa'i tshe | 
| bde bzhin gshegs pa brtan par gshegs de la | 

| tshems shing dag ni dbul ba byas nas kyang | 

dang por byang chub tu ni sems bskyed do | (38) 


The Sugata Duspradharsa first aspired to awakening when he was a wood-seller and 


‘© “City beggar” is an approximation for nagardvalambaka, a term of not infrequent occurrence. In the 


Bhadrakalpika, where it occurs several times, it is rendered by grong khyer rten pa — “dependent on the 
city” —; in the Siksdsamuccaya, it is rendered by grong khyer gyi sprang po, in the Sdtrasamuccaya by grong 
gt sprang po. The feminine form occurs in the title and text of the Nagardvalambikd-avadéna (Divydvaddna 
no. 7 = Gilgit Manuscripts iii, 1) and of the Nagardvalambika Mahdvanasiitra (‘Phags pa grong khyer gyis 
tsho ba zhes bya ba theg pa chen po'i mdo, Otani No. 871, Vol. 34), where the Tibetan is grong khyver gvis 
tsho ba. See BHSD; Oskar von Hiniber, Sprachentwicklung wid Kulturgeschichte: Ein Beitrag zur 
materiellen Kultur des buddhistischen Klosterlebens, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Mainz/Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgan, 1992, n. 47, gives “Wascherin”, but remarks that “die Bedeutung 
dieses Wortes is nicht gesichent”. See Satoshi Hiraoka, Budda ga nazoloku sanze no monogatari: Diviva 
avadana zen'vaku Ty F ASGEME SK tO MGA: F474 + TI 7 Y— 44H (Complete and Annotated 
Japanese translation of the Divydvaddana) (2 vols., Tokyo: Daizé shuppan, 2007), vol. 1, pp. 185-186. (I 
thank Seishi Karashima for this reference.) Bendall and Rouse give “inhabitant of the outskirts of the 
town” (Cecil Bendall and W.H.D. Rouse, tr., Siksd-Samuccaya: A Compendium of Buddhist Doctrine, 
[1922] reprint Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981). My own translation (in progress) of Otani Cat. No. 871 
has, tentatively, “woman who was dependent on the city for alms” for nagara-avalambikd, grong khyer gvis 
isho ba. The term merits further investigation. 
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offered tooth-sticks to the Tathagata named Drdhavikrama. 


(5) The first aspiration of Gunadhvaja (39) 
| Siitrasamuccaya, p. 26.16] de bzhin gshegs pa yon tan gyi rgyal mtshan chu sbyin pa’i 
bdag por gyur pa na de bzhin gshegs pa ‘jam dpal grags pa zhes bya ba de Ia chu phor pa 
gang phul te | dang po byang chub tu sems bskyed do | 
The Tathagata Gunadhvaja first aspired to awakening when he was a water-supplier who 
offered a vessel of water to the Tathagata named MafijuSriyasas. 
[Derge 290a,; FA IV, p. 1490.12] 
| de bzhin gshegs pa yon tan rgyal mtshan chu'i | 
sbyin bdag gyur tshe bde gshegs vid ‘ong grags | 
| de la chu snod dag ni phul nas kyang | 
| dang por byang chub tu ni sems bskyed do | 
The Tathagata Gunadhvaja first aspired to awakening when he was a water-supplier who 
offered vessels of water to the Sugata Yid ‘ong grags. 
The name of the past Tathagata is different: Sitrasamuccava has ‘Jam dpal grags pa = 
*Manijusriyasas, Bhadrakalpika has Yid ‘ong grags = *Manipa-yaSas (7). 


(6) The first aspiration of Balasena (52) 
[Surrasamuccaya, p. 26.20] de bzhin gshegs pa stobs pa’i sde sman pa’'i rgyal por gyur pa 
na de bzhin gshegs pa phyag chen zhes bya ba de la skyu ru ra gcig phul te | dang po 
byang chub tu sems bskyed do | zhes gsungs so. 
The Tathagata Balasena first aspired to awakening when he was a king of physicians who 
offered one dmalaka to the Tathagata *Mahamudra. 
Derge 290b;, FA IV, p. 1494.8 | bde eshegs stobs bde |sic — Derge, FA: read sde?] reyal 
po't sman pa’i tshe | 
| de bzhin gzhees pa bzhon pa che Idan la | 
skyu ru'i ‘bras bu phul nas kyan | 
dang por byang chub tu ni sems bskved do. 
The Tathagata Balasena first aspired to awakening when as a royal physician he offered 
an dmalaka fruit to the Tathagata Bzhon pa che Idan. 
| Siksdsamuccaya, p. 9,n. | adds from the margin of the manuscript] evam mafijusri Srikirti 
nama _tathadgato yatra gunadhvajena tathdg*-pra°-bo®-utpaditam, ekam aGmalakam data 
vaidyardjabhiitena., 
[SiksaT 8by] de bzhin eshegs pa ‘jam dpal grags zhes bya ba la de bzhin gshegs pa yon tan 
reval mtshan sman pa't reval por gyur pas skyu ru ra cig phul nas dang po byang chub tu 
sems bskyed do zhes bya ba la sogs pa gsungs pa bzhin no. 
[The future] Tathagata Gunadhvaja was a king of physicians, he first aspired to 
awakening when he offered an dmalaka to the Tathagata named Manjusrikirti. 
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Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-sitra (11): 
Beyond the Fortunate Aeon: What comes next? 


Peter SKILLING (Bangkok) 


In a recent article published in the pages of the Annual Report, I remarked that there are 
only a few citations of the Bhadrakalpika-siitra in extant Indian Buddhist literature. ] 
gave a working edition with translation of available sources for the prathama-cittotpdda 
citations shared by two Indian sitra anthologies, the Sdtrasamuccaya and the 
Siksasamuccaya.' 


In the present article, I introduce the only other major Bhadrakalpika-siitra citation 
that I know ~ a passage that is quoted, in both cases by name, in the Sétrasamuccaya 
attributed to Nagarjuna and in DaSabalaSrimitra’s Sammskrtdsamskrta-vini§caya. I compare 
the citations with the Tibetan text of the Bhadrakalpika-siitra. | also quote passages on 
aeons from Bu-ston's 'History of the Dharma’, written in 1322, and from Kong-sprul's 
‘Pervasion of the Knowable’, written in 1864, as examples of how the materials were 
transmitted in the Land of Snows. Section | introduces the citations and discusses them 
in relation to the source texts and parallel terms, phrases, and contexts. Section 2 gives 
translations of the relevant texts, and Section 3 gives working editions of the Tibetan 
source materials. The translations and working editions are tentative, based on sources 
accessible to the writer. They do not pretend to be exhaustive. 


I will discuss the vocabulary and ideology of aeons in the next installment of this 
research, 'A Matter of Aeons’. 


1. The Satrasamuccaya and Samskrtdsamskrta-viniscaya citations 


The Siutrasamuccaya and the Samskrtdsamskrta-viniScaya cite the same passage — or what 
appears through the different translations to be the same passage ~— from the 
Bhadrakaipika. Both translations are clear and present no major problems. 


1 “Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-siitra”, Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2009, Vol. XIII, Tokyo: The International Research 
Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2010, pp. 195-229 (henceforth, “Notes on the 
Bhadrakalpika-siitra (1)”), especially pp. 226-229, Primary references to the Bhadrakalpika-sitra in the 
present article are to the Dergé Kanjur and the Tibetan text with English translation in The Fortunate Aeon: 
How the Thousand Buddhas Become Enlightened, translated into English by Dharma Publishing Staff under 
the ap of the Yeshe De Project, 4 vols., Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1986 (Tibetan Buddhist Canon, 
Text 94) (abbreviated as 'FA’), with some comparison with the Peking (P) and Stog Palace (S) editions. 
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The Siatrasamuccaya citation comes at the beginning of the anthology, in the short first 
section on how ‘the appearance of an awakened one is extremely rare’.> The 
Samskrtdsamskrta-vini§caya citation comes in Chapter 8, ‘An analysis of the aeon’, 
which, as its title shows, is devoted to the theory of ages or aeons, the immense stretches 
of time in which universes evolve and Buddhas come and go.’ The chapter includes 
citations from the scriptures of the Sammitryas and Sthaviras that are not otherwise 
available in Tibetan or in the original Indic languages. 


The shared Sétrasamuccaya/Samskrtdsamskrta-viniscaya citation does not have an 
exact parallel in the only ‘complete’ Bhadrakalpika-siitra, that known through the single 
Tibetan translation.‘ There is, however, a close parallel in what, for purposes of this 
study, I will call the ‘final section’ of the Tibetan Bhadrakalpika-siitra. This section 
follows immediately upon the long part of the stitra that describes the first aspiration 
towards awakening (prathama-bodhicittotpdda) of each of the thousand Buddhas of the 
Fortunate Aeon, from Krakucchanda (’Khor ba "jig) to the future Tathagata Roca (Snang 
mdzad: Roca, Rocana, Ruci), last Buddha of the Fortunate Aeon. The section closes with 
the editorial statement, “The method of the past vows of the thousand Buddhas is 
finished’.* The final section runs from folio 336b3 to 340a5; it is in prose and verse, with 
a total of 30 verses in two groups of 20 and 10, all spoken by the Blessed One. 
Bodhisatva® Pramodyaraja remains the interlocutor, or, at least, the person whom the 
Blessed One addresses by name, since he does not ask or say anything. The movement of 
the chapter is carried by the Blessed One. 


The distinctive feature of the final section is that it takes us several giant steps 
beyond the Fortunate Aeon. This may be the reason that it was chosen by the compilers 
of our two texts. It is the only stttra I know of that does this in a sustained fashion, 
although there may well be others, either lost or not yet noticed. 


For convenience I divide the final section into the following parts: 


1) Verses 1-20 (tshigs su bcad pa = gathaé 336b3-337b3). The Blessed One speaks twenty 
verses. All have nine syllables, except v. 14, which has eleven syllables. Some refer back 
to the preceding section on ‘past vows’. They laud the benefits received from making 
offerings to Buddhas and urge the listeners to aspire to awakening, as, for example, in the 
first four verses:’ 


sangs rgevas ‘byung ba shin tu rnyed par dka’ ste. 

Dagabalasrimitra (Stobs beu dpal bshes gnyen), Samskridsamskria-vinigcaya (‘Dus byas dang dus ma 
byas rnam par nges pa), Peking Tanjur, Otani No. 5865, Repr. Vol. 146, mdo ‘grel, ngo mishar bstan bcos, 
Bskal pa rnam par nges pa, *Kalpa-viniScaya, nyo 21b3-43a6. 

* — For the textual history, see “Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-sutra (1)”, pp. 195-198. 

- D336b2, P372a8, sangs rgyvas stong gi sngon gyi smon lam gyi tshul rdzogs sho. S474a4 instead has 
only sangs revas stong gi tshul rdzogs so. 

Taking into account a recent article by Gouriswar Bhattacharya, I choose to write ‘bodhisatva’ rather 
than ‘bodhisattva’: see Gouriswar Bhattacharya, “How to Justify the Spelling of the Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Term Bodhisatva?,” in Eli Franco and Monika Zin, eds., From Turfan to Ajanta: Festschrift for 
Dieter Schlingloff on the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday, Rupandehi: Lumbini International Research 
Institute, 2010, pp. 35-50. 

7 (D336b3; P372a8; S474a) de nas bcom Idan ‘das kyis de'i tshe tshigs su bead pa ‘di dag bka' stsal to |} 
de Itar sangs rgyas dag la chung ba yi | 
yon phul mam par smin pa ‘di dag yin |} 
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In this way, such are the results (vipdka) of making small offerings to the 
Buddhas. When the fruits (phala) as one tums in existence are like this, what 
intelligent person would not aspire to awakening (bodhicitta)? 


It may be possible to grasp the limits of space and sky, or to calculate the depths 
of the great ocean. But hard it is to grasp the measure of merit in even a fraction 
of faith in the Buddhas. 


Up until one touches the happiness of nirvana, for so long one will not experience 
the suffering of inopportune circumstances (aksana). Therefore, having gained 
the field of merit which is the Conquerors, a heedful person pays homage and 
makes offerings. 


Since, at a time of deep faith in the Buddhas, it is impossible to imagine a limit to 
the virtue of even small offerings to the relics of Sugatas who have passed away, 
one should accordingly do so. 


2) Bhitaptirvam (3) (33763-33843). The Blessed One relates a story of the past to 
Pramodyaraja. Once there was a Tathagata name Endless Vigour. He taught this samadhi 
to King Merit Flower. Although the king and his thousand queens and thousand sons 
could not understand the samadhi, they rejoiced in it. As a result, they reduced their 
allotted time in cyclic existence, gained a dharani, and realized or will realize awakening. 
King Merit Flower became Tathagata Immeasurable Life; his thousand sons are the 
thousand Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon. At the end, the Buddha points out how 
powerful the samadhi is if even rejoicing brings such results. 


3) Bhitapiirvam (4) (338a3-339a3). The Blessed One relates a further story of the past to 
Pramodyaraja. The story takes place at the time of the Tathagata Delighting in Ambrosia. 
A wheel-turning king named Wide Intellect presents the Tathagata with a radiant golden 
palace (prdsdda), and makes a similar gift to the monks, along with a pleasure garden 
(udydna) for each — which means one hundred thousand gardens, since that is the size of 
the Tathagata’s retinue. The Tathagata’s attendant monk is foremost of those who have 
heard much; his name is Wisdom Fulfilled. At the end, Sakyamuni identifies the wheel- 
turning king Wide Intellect with the Tathagata Dipamkara, and Tathagata Delighting in 
Ambrosias attendant monk with the Tathagata Vipasyin. The characters listen to the 


'khor tshe de yi ‘bras bu de ‘dra na || 
mkhas pa su zhig byang chub sems mi skyed || | | 


nam mkha’ dag ni tshad dag gzung ba dang || 
rgya mtsho chen po mthar gyis bgrang nus kyi || 
sangs rgyas dag la dad pa shas tsam gyi || 

bsod nams tshad gzung bar ni nus par dka’ || 2 | 


ji srid mya ngan ‘das bde ma reg par || 

de srid mi khom sdug bsngal myong mi ‘gyur || 
de bas rgyal ba bsod nams zhing thob vs 
bag yod mi yis bkur sti mchod pa gyis || 3 


sangs rgyas dag la lhag par mos pa’i tshe || 

bde [S474b] gshegs mya ngan ‘das pa'i sku gdung 1a || 
mchod pa chung shas byed pa’i yon tan mtha’ || 

bsam par nus ma yin na de Ita zhog | 4 
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samadhi for a full week, and in their next lives they are reunited, again hearing the 
samadhi from six hundred thousand Buddhas. 


4) Verses 21-30 (tshigs su bcad pa = gatha, 339a3-339b5). The Blessed One speaks 10 
nine-syllable verses. 


5) Effects of the Dharma discourse (dharmaparyaya) (339b5-340a2). The effects of the 
discourse are described in a formulaic passage. Uncountable bodhisatvas aspire to and 
become irreversible from unsurpassed true and perfect awakening 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi). A mass of eight hundred thousand gods and humans purify 
the eye of the dharma, free of dust and free of stain, with regard to the truths. The gods, 
through this purified eye, exhilarated by the Buddha's Dharma, scatter flowers over the 
three-thousand-fold great thousand world system, which shakes in six ways. Divine 
drums resound from the skies. Pramodyaraja and ten million (koti) bodhisatvas all realize 
‘this samadhi’ .® 


6) "Thus spoke the Blessed One’ (idam avocad bhagavan, 340a2-a3). There follows a 
standard closing: the audience rejoices in what the Blessed One has taught. 


Then comes the editorial statement that the ‘Mahayana sitra called the Fortunate Aeon is 
completed’, followed by a translators’ colophon. At the very end are short Sanskrit 
blessings and the ye dharm4 stanza in Sanskrit. Such conventional blessings are not part 
of the original siitra; they are often placed at the end of volumes in Kanjurs in 
accordance with Indian Buddhist manuscript practice. 


Bhitapitirvam narratives 


The stories presented above are bhiitapuirvam narratives. These are stories of previous 
lives framed by distinctive formulas; they open with bhiittapiirvam ... atitam adhvane and 
close with an identification of key characters.? These frames are used (with variants) in 
the Mahdvastu and in Mahayana sitras, including VimalakirtinirdeSa,"° 
Sdramgamasamédhi,"! Saddharmapundarika, Vajracchedika, Sukhdavativyuha, 
Mahdsamnipata,” Samddhiraja, and numerous other sitras preserved in Tibetan and 
Chinese translation. Granted that versions of the bhitapdrvam formula are used in the 
literature of the Mahasamghikas and Sarvastivadins, I am nonetheless reluctant to 


s See Tibetan text with translation in Skilling, “Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-siitra (I)”, pp. 223-224. 

9 See Oskar von Hiniiber, Entstehung und Aufbau der Jataka Sammlung (Studien zur Literatur des 
Theravada-Buddhismus I), Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literature, Mainz/Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1998 (Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse Jahrgang 1998, Nr. 7) § 
1.3. For cent Pali bhitapubbam. Stories see Kazuko Tanabe, ‘Some Remarks on the Stories Beginning 
with the Word Bhitapubbam’, in Buddhist and Indian Studies in Honour of Professor Sodo Mori, 
Hamamatsu: Kokusai Bukkyoto Kyokai (International Buddhist Association), pp. 43-53. 

10 ~—- Etienne Lamotte, L "Enseignement de Vimalakirti (Vimalakirtinirdesa), Louvain, 1962, XI, § 7, pp. 
374-375. For the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese, see now Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, 
Vimalakirtinirdesa: A Sanskrit Edition based upon the Manuscript newly found at the Potala Palace, Tokyo: 
The Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism, Taisho University/Taisho University Press, 2006., 
pp. 490-491. 

Etienne Lamotte, La concentration de la marche héroique (Stiramgamasamdadhisiitra), Bruxelles, 1965, 
§ 159, p. 260. 

12 These titles are listed by Lamotte, L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti, p. 375, n. 12. 
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describe the preference for the formula as ‘sectarian’, and think it more likely that the 
choice of formulas was redactional and regional. The difference in the identification 
formula in Mahayana sitras is that the primary character is not necessarily Sakyamuni, 
with the result that the formula is in the third and not the first person. This is true of 
many bhitapiirvam stories in Mahayana siitras — it is usually Sakyamuni who recounts 
them, but they are the past lives of other Buddhas. In this way, the jdtaka genre is cut 
loose from its original moorings, and used for new and varied ideological ends within a 
wider narrative spectrum. 


The Bhadrakalpika-sitra conatins four bhitapiirvam narratives. For convenience | 
number them from | to 4: 


bhitapirvam (1) D13b2-14b4 = FA I 60-67 
bhitapiirvam (2) D17a6-18al = FA I 80-83 
bhitapiirvam (3) D337b3-338a3 = FA IV 1736-1739 
bhittapiirvadm (4) D338a3-339a3 = FA IV 1738-1745. 


The first two narratives occur in the early part of the siitra, and will be studied in a future 

article. All four narratives follow, with variants, the usual formulas. Here I am concerned 

only with narratives (3) and (4). The frame passages of Bhatapirvam (3) are as follows: 
[Opening frame] mchog tu dga’ ba’i reyal po sngon byung ba ‘das pa’i dus na (= 
*bhitapurvam Praémodyardja atitam adhvane) ... 
[Closing frame] mchog tu dga’ ba’i rgyal po khyod de’i tshe de’i dus na rgyal po bsod 
nams me tog ces bya ba de khyod kyis gzhan yin no snyam pa de lItar blta bar mi bya ste | 
de bzhin gshegs pa tshe dpag med de’i tshe de’i dus na| rgyal po bsod nams me tog ces bya 
bar gyur to (for which one might risk a chayd, *syat khalu punas te pramodyardja evam 
asyGsyad anyo sa tena kdlena tena samayena punyapuspa nama raja abhiisi. na khalv 
evam drastavyam/naitad evam drastavyam. *amitdyuh/aparimitayuh sa tathdgatas tena 
kdlena tena samayena punyapuspa nama raja abhisi).° 

In the Maha@vastu and elsewhere, the question ‘For what reason?’ — tat kasya hetoh — is an 


optional element in the formula.’* It is not found in any of the four Bhadrakalpika 
narratives. 


Coexistent Buddhas 


Two types of Buddhas inhabit the thought-world(s) of the Bhadrakalpika. The 
eponymous theme of the siitra is the succession of Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon, who 
appear and will appear one after the other in this world until the last, Roca. A 
predecessor in this lineage is Dipamkara, an early figure in the line that leads to 
Sakyamuni; another is Vipagyin, the first of the seven Buddhas, who belongs to the 


3 ‘For further references see Lamotte, L’Enseignement, p. 385, n. 28; also at Lamotte, La concentration 
de la marche héroique (Siiramgamasamadhisitra), Bruxelles, 1965, p. 263, n. 324. 
16 Cf. von Hiniiber, Entstehung und Aufbau der Jataka Sammlung, § 10,3,1,3. 
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preceding aeon. Four of the other seven Buddhas and the future Buddha Maitreya all 
belong to the Fortunate Aeon. In the Bhadrakalpika, Dipamkara predicts the Buddhahood 
of Ratnasikhin (Rin chen gtsug tor),’* who heard the samadhi one hundred thousand 
years before from *Pratibhanaketu (Spobs pa’i tog).'® In addition, in several of the 
narratives, the lineal Buddhas interact with ‘coexistent Buddhas’ — those who have 
already achieved awakening in other universes and are, sensu stricto, outside the 
Bhadrakalpika timeline. These are the Tathagata Immeasurable Life and the Tathagata 
Unshakeable (Aksobhya), who dwells in the Realm of Delight (Abhirati). Some stories, 
such as Bhiitapiirvam (1), are shared stories of the past of Immeasurable Life, the seven 
Buddhas including Sakyamuni, Maitreya and all the remaining Buddhas of the Fortunate 
Aeon. Bhitapurvam (2) links Immeasurable Life and Unshakeable with the thousand 
Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon. The latter were the sons of Unshakeable when he was a 
wheel-turning king; together they, Pramodyaraja, and thirty thousand bodhisattvas 
supplied requisites to a preacher (chos smra ba, *dharmabhanaka) of this samadhi, who 
was none other than the future Immeasurable Life. For eighty thousand aeons afterwards 
they all served a vast number of Buddhas. Here two coexistent Buddhas and the thousand 
Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon interact with the interlocutor Pramodyaraja. 


Who is the Tathagata Immeasurable Life, Tshe dpag med? One assumes it is 
Amitayus, but the Sanskrit name could also have been Aparimitayus.'” In the absence of 
Indic-language manuscript evidence, it is impossible to say. Amitayus — the Sanskrit 
sanctioned by the manuscripts — occurs at the end of the story of Punyarasmi in the 
Rastrapalapariprccha, where King Arcismat is identified with Amitaéyus — amitdyuh sa 
tatdgatas tena kalena tena samayendarcisman ndma rajabhit = de bzhin gshegs pa ’od 
dpag med de, de’i tshe de’i dus na rgyal po 'od zer Idan zhes bya bar gyur to.'* The same 
story links Sakyamuni, who was Punyarasmi, and Aksobhya, who was the city-deity 
(nagaradevata). 


Immeasurable Life, who created a Buddha-field of measureless good qualities (sangs 
reyas kyi zhing yon tan dpag tu med pa bkod pa), features in Bhiitapiirvam (1) of the 
Bhadrakalpika; Prince Rgyal po’i bu Skye bo mang po la bsod nams kyi rnam par smin 
pa dag par sgra sgrogs pa offers a garment worth hundreds of thousands to the then 
Tathagata, aspiring that all beings might obtain this samadhi. He becomes the Tathagata 


'S For references to Ratnasikhin, see BHSD 452a. 


1% FA I 59 gives the name Pratibhanaktita, perhaps based on Mahdvyurpatti § 703, which lists a 
bodhisattva Spobs pa brtsegs pa = Pratibhanakita. ‘Jog’, however, is regulary equivalent to ketu, especially 
as the last member of compound names. Hence the name of the Buddha might be Pratibhanaketu. 

i7 For a recent note on some of the complexities, see Richard Payne, “Aparimitayus: ‘Tantra’ and ‘Pure 
Land’ in Medieval Indian Buddhism?”, Pacific World, Journal of the Instinie of Buddhist Studies, Third 
Series, Number 9 (Fall 2007), pp. 273-308. See also Jan Nattier, “The names of Amitébha/Amitayus in 
Early Chinese Buddhist Translations (1)”, Annual Report of the International Research Institute for 
Advanced Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2005, Vol. IX, Tokyo: The International 
Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2006, pp. 183-199; Jan Nattier, “The names 
of Amitébha/Amitdyus in Early Chinese Buddhist Translations (2)”, Annual Report of the International 
Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2006, Vol. X, Tokyo: 
The Intemational Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2007, pp. 359-394. 

1s _L, Finot (ed.), Rastrapdlapariprecha, Siitra du Mahayana, repr. Mouton & Co., 'S-Gravenhage, 1957, 
p. 57.21; Jacob Ensink, The Question of Rastrapdala, translated and annotated, Zwolle, 1952, p. 121.28 (tr. p. 
56). 
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Immeasurable Life (FA I 60-61). In the difficult times of the future, Immeasurable Life, 
World Saviour (Lokanatha), and Unshakeable will send forth rays of light, and sixty 
times ten million Buddhas and their retinues will become visible.'? These passages reflect 
a period in the evolution of narrative intertextuality in which different Buddhas interact 
on the vast stage of time. If some Mahayana siitras were originally written down and 
promoted by distinct ritual or textual communities in different places or regions, as is 
sometimes proposed, then at this point the siitras and their ideas were already in 
circulation and the communities were already in contact, leading to cross-fertilizations of 
ideas. 


Cloth, pavilions, and outstanding monks 


Sumptuous offerings of cloth, robes, and garments and the presentation of pavilions or 
palaces (prasdda), often made of sandalwood, as in the yellow sandalwood 
(goSirsacandana) palace in the Purndvaddna (Divydvaddna No. 2, where the structure is 
called the Candanamdlah prdsddah) is a theme in many narratives, as here in 
Bhutapirvam (3) and (4). Bhiitapurvam (4) draws on the etad-agra formula, which is 
frequent in the avaddna and other narratives, where it emphasizes the outstanding 
qualities of the characters, either monks from the time of the Buddha or of past or future 
Buddhas. These all may be seen as devices of domestication of past time — indeed, the 
universe of time ~ to create familiar and user-friendly Buddhist environment. 


2. Translations 
2.1la. Satrasamuccaya”™ 


From the Bhadrakalpika-sitra: After this Fortunate Aeon, there will be sixty aeons 
without Buddhas.”’ After that, there will be an aeon called Great Renown (*Mahayaéas); 
in that single aeon, ten thousand Buddhas will arise. After the Aeon of Great Renown, 
there will be eighty thousand aeons without Buddhas. After that, there will be an aeon 
called Starlike (*Tarakopama). In that single aeon, eighty thousand Buddhas will arise. 
After the Starlike aeon, there will be three hundred aeons without Buddhas. After that, 
there will be an aeon called Array of Good Qualities (*Gunavyiha). In that single aeon, 
eighty-four thousand Buddhas will arise. 


19 FAI 72-73, tshe dpag med dang ‘jig rten mgon, mi 'khrugs de bzhin ’od zer gtong, de la bya ba drug cu 
po sangs rgyas ’khor bcas kun mthong ngam. 

~ ~The Siitrasamuccaya passage has been translated as follows: French translation from Chinese by Ven. 
Thich Huyen-Vi, in “Le Sttrasamuccaya ~ une traduction frangaise de la version chinoise 4 partier de 
loriginal sanscrit: Etude sur fes precieuses et essentiales significations du Grand Véhicule”, in Linh Son 
Publication d'Etudes bouddhologiques, N° 2, février 1978, pp. 11-12; English translation from Tibetan by 
Bhikkhu Pasadika, in ‘Nagarjuna’ Anthology of (Quotations from) Discourses’, in Linh Son Publication 
@Etudes bouddhologiques, N° 2, février 1978, p. 23; French translation from Tibetan by Georges 
Driessens, Nagarjuna, Le Livre de la chance, Paris: Baitions du Seuil, 2003, p. 13. 

2 The Chinese version gives ‘sixty-five aeons’: see Ven. Thich Huyen-Vi, “Le Sitrasamuccaya”, pp. 
11-12. 
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2.1b. Samskrtdsamskrta-vini§caya™ 


The bodhisatva system is taught in the Bhadrakalpika-siitra: After this Fortunate Aeon, 
there will be sixty thousand aeons without Buddhas. After that will come the Aeon of 
Great Renown. In that single aeon, there will be ten thousand Buddhas. After the Aeon of 
Great Renown, there will be eighty thousand aeons without Buddhas. After that will 
come the Starlike Aeon. In that single aeon, there will be eighty thousand Buddhas. 
Directly after the Starlike Aeon, there will be no Buddhas for three hundred aeons. After 
that, will come the aeon called Array of Good Qualities. In that single aeon, there will be 
eighty-four thousand Buddhas. 


The two citations are for practical purposes the same, except for different choices of 
vocabulary. The one major difference is that the Sitrasarmuccaya has sixty aeons with 
Buddhas (or in the Chinese, sixty-five), while the Samskrtdsamskrta-vinifcaya has sixty 
thousand. The figure sixty-five agrees, as we shall see, with the sitra itself, and is used by 
Kong-sprul. 


2.2. The source passage in the Bhadrakalpika-sitra” 
Story of the past (3) 


Pramodyaraja, formerly, in times past, there was a Tathagata named Endless Vigour 
(*Anantavirya),“ who had a retinue of one thousand million” and taught this samadhi. 
When he taught this samadhi, at that time, there was a king named Merit Flower 
(*Punyapuspa),”° who when he heard it, said to his thousand queens and thousand sons, 
‘We do not understand the meaning of this samadhi, which appears profound;”’ not 
knowing, we are incapable of realizing it. Even when this is so, we should rejoice in what 
is well-taught by the Tathagata. After they rejoiced in this samadhi which was well taught 
and explained by the Tathagata, at the moment that they rejoiced they eliminated eighty 
thousand aeons of cyclic existence, and they turned away from it.* They obtained the 
Householder’s Dharani.” However it was taught, they had no doubts about awakening. By 
this root of goodness, they paid homage to three hundred thousand Buddhas, and in all 
cases they obtained this samadhi. They never fell into ruinous states or the inopportune 


2 ~The Samskriasamskrtavini§caya passage has not, to my knowledge, been previously translated. 

2» For an earlier English translation, see The Fortunate Aeon: How the Thousand Buddhas Become 
Enlightened, translated into English by Dharma Publishing Staff under the auspices of the Yeshe De 
Project, 4 vols., Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1986 (Tibetan Buddhist Canon, Text 94), pp. 1742-1745. 

2 ~~ Brtson ‘grus mtha’ yas: In the ‘Smaller Sukhavativyiha’, Anantavirya is the ‘name of a Buddha in a 
southern world’: see Hisao Inagaki, A Tri-lingual Glossary of the Sukhavativyitiha Siitras: Indexes to the 
Larger and Smaller Sukhavativyiha Siitras, Kyoto: Nagata Bunshodo, 1984, p. 277 (Smaller 
Sukhavativytha); Negi TSD 11, p. 4790. 

2s ther ’bum = ayuta, 1,000,000,000, not the most common of numbers, with possible other values. See 
BHSD 64b s.v. ayura. 

2% Bsod nams me tog: *Punyapuspa. The Sanskrit occurs elsewhere, but not as the name of a king or asa 
proper name: Bodhisattvavadanakalpalta 20.102, 25.50 — ref. from TSD-SV 7, p. 2094. 

2 Reading here with P zab par snang ba, which can represent the canonical gambhiravabhasa. 

2 de las kha phyir phyogs par gyur to: I am uncertain about this phrase. 

2 = Khyim can zhes bya ba’i gzungs: 1 do not know to what dharani this might refer. 
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conditions. By that very cause they realized perfect awakening, or will realize perfect 
awakening. 


Pramodyaraja, do not imagine that at that time, on that occasion, King Merit Flower 
was any other: the Tathagata Immeasurable Life was at that time and on that occasion 
King Merit Flower. The Tathagatas of the Fortunate Aeon at that time and on that 
occasion were the one thousand sons. In this way, when one simply rejoices in it, this 
samadhi is powerful ~ how much more so if one reads, explains, or accomplishes it! 


Story of the past (4) 


Pramodyaraja, formerly, in times past, there was a Tathagata named Delighting in 
Ambrosia” who had a retinue of one hundred thousand. The wheel-turning king Wide 
Intellect*! presented to him a palace that was as radiant as gold, sprinkled with red 
sandalwood scent, perfumed with agaru perfume. He presented the same to the 
community of monks to enjoy, and gave them each a pleasure garden as well. He heard 
the exposition of this samadhi from the Blessed One. Then that Blessed One’s attendant 
(upasthdyaka-[bhiksu]), who was foremost among those who had heard much 
(bahuSrutanaGm-agra), was named Wisdom Fulfilled.*? He said to him, ‘In this way, if I 
want to know this samadhi when remaining in the household, it is difficult to understand: 
why do I not shave off hair and beard, and go forth from the household to the homeless 
state?’ 


Then, shaving off hair and beard, he donned ochre robes, and went forth from the 
home to the homeless state, joined by his ten thousand sons and eighty-four thousand 
queens, who all went forth together. They inquired about the details of this samadhi, and 
that Blessed One, understanding their minds, explained this samadhi in detail for seven 
days. When they had heard this, they said to each other, ‘O, this samadhi is difficult to 
see — why not write down this samadhi, and having venerated it, memorize it, and 
explain it?’ 

Later they all passed away; once more they reunited, and paid homage to six hundred 
thousand Buddhas, listening at all times to this samadhi. They all went forth and obtained 
this samadhi. In accordance with their aspirations, by this very root of goodness, they all 
realized awakening. 


Pramodyaraja, do not imagine that at that time, on that occasion, the wheel-turning 
king Wide Intellect was any other: the Tathagata Dipamkara at that time and on that 
occasion was the wheel-turning king Wide Intellect. The Tathagata VipaSyin was the 
attendant monk Fulfilled Wisdom. As for the ten thousand sons, after this Fortunate Aeon 
they will not realize awakening for sixty-five aeons. After that, there will be an aeon 
called Great Renown. In that single aeon, they will realize awakening. As for the eighty 
thousand ministers, after the aeon Great Renown has passed, they will not realize 


3% = ‘Delighting in Ambrosia’, Bdud rtsi dga’: bdud rtsi usually = amrta, but the full name seems otherwise 
unattested. 


31 = ‘Wide Intellect’: Blo yangs, otherwise unattested: possibly Visala-mati or ViSala-buddhi. 
2 ‘Wisdom Fulfilled ', Shes rab rdzogs: unattested. 
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awakening for eighty aeons. After that, there will be an aeon called Starlike, in which the 
eighty thousand ministers will realize awakening. After the aeon Starlike has passed, for 
three hundred aeons there will be no Buddhas. After that, there will be an aeon called 
Array of Good Qualities, in which the eighty-four thousand queens will realize 
awakening. 


2.3. Citation from Bu-ston’s ‘History of the Dharma’™ 


In general, out of the two aeons — the illuminated aeon and the dark aeon — Buddhas arise 
in an illuminated aeon, in a dark aeon no Buddhas arise.™ In the illuminated Fortunate 
Aeon one thousand or one thousand and five Buddhas arise. After this, there will be sixty 
great dark aeons. After that, in the Great Renown illuminated aeon, there will be ten 
thousand Buddhas. After that, when eighty thousand dark aeons have passed, in an 
illuminated aeon called Starlike Aeon there will be eighty thousand Buddhas. After that, 
there will be three hundred dark aeons. After that, in the illuminated Aeon Array of 
Good Qualties there will be eighty-four thousand Buddhas — as taught in the [stitra on 
the] ‘Fortunate Aeon’. 


2.4. Citation from Kong-sprul’s ‘Pervasion of the Knowable”™ 


In this way, the aeons in which Buddhas appear are illuminated aeons, the aeons in which 
they do not appear are called dark aeons: the dark aeons are very numerous, while 
illuminated aeons are rare. After this Fortunate Aeon has passed, and then sixty-five 
great dark aeons have passed, in an illuminated aeon named Great Renown, ten thousand 
Buddhas will appear. After that, after eighty thousand dark aeons have passed, in the 
illuminated aeon Starlike Aeon eighty thousand Buddhas will appear. Then, after three 
hundred dark aeons have elapsed, in an illuminated aeon called Array of Good Qualities, 
eighty-four thousand Buddhas will appear: this is explained in the ‘Fortunate Aeon Sutra’. 


3. Texts 
3.1a. Siitrasamuccaya citation from the Bhadrakalpika-sitra®* 


bskal pa bzang po’i mdo las kyang, bskal pa bzang po dii ’og tu sangs rgyas med pai 
bskal pa drug cu "byung ngo | de’i ’og tu bskal pa siian pa chen po zhes bya ba ’byung 


3 = For an earlier translation see History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston ... Translated from 
Tibetan by Dr. E. Obermiller (Heidelberg, in Kommission bei O. Harrassowitz, 1931-32), I, pp. 90-91. 

34 The word used here and in Kong-sprul is sgron-ma, lamp, lantern, or torch (dipa, pradipa, ulka). 
Jaschke gives the felicitous ‘enlightened age’ for sgron bskal (H.A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-English Dictionary 
with special reference to the prevailing dialects, to which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary, London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1968 [first published 1881], p. 122.) 

33 = See also Jamg6n Kongtrul Lodré Tayé, The Treasury of Knowledge, Books Two, Three, and Four: 
Buddhism’ Journey to Tibet, Kalu Rinpoché Translation Group under the direction of Khenpo Lodré 
Dényé Rinpoché, translated and introduced by Ngawang Zangpo, Ithaca, NY: Snow Lion Publications, 
2010, p. 42. 

3% Bhikkhu Pasddika (ed.), NdgGrjuna’s Siitrasamuccaya: A Critical Edition of the mDo kun las btus pa, 
Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag, 1989 (Fontes Tibetici Havnienses II), p. 4, 6-20. | reproduce the text as 
given by Bhikkhu Pasadika; from his critical edition one can see that there are no significant variants. 
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ste | bskal pa gcig po de la sangs rgyas khri ’byung ngo || bskal pa sfian pa chen po de’i 
’og tu sangs rgyas med pa’i bskal pa brgyad khri ’byung ngo || de’i ’og tu bskal pa skar 
ma Ita bu zhes bya ba ‘byung ste | bskal pa de gcig la sangs rgyas brgyad khri ’byung 
ngo || bskal pa skar ma Ita bu de’i ‘og tu bskal pa sum brgyar sangs rgyas mi ’byung ngo | 
de’i ’og tu yon tan bkod pa zhes bya ba’i bskal pa ’byung ste | bskal pa de gcig la sangs 
rgyas brgyad khri bzhi stong ’byung ngo zhes gsungs so || 

3.1b. Samskrtdsamskrta-vini$caya citation from the Bhadrakalpika-sitra™ 


bskal pa bzang po’i mdo las byang chub sems dpa’i tshul lugs gsungs te | bskal pa bzang 
po ui las* phyis sangs rgyas med pa’i bskal pa stong phrag drug cu "byung bar ’gyur ro | 
de nas phyis bskal pa grags pa chen po zhes bya ba ’byung bar [D140a] ’gyur ro || bskal 
pa gcig po de las” sangs rgyas stong phrag bcu ‘byung bar ‘gyur ro || bskal pa grags pa 
chen po’i pha rol tu sangs rgyas med pa’i bskal pa stong phrag brgyad cu ’byung bar 
*gyur [P43a] ro || de nas phyis bskal pa skar ma lta bu zhes bya ba ’byung bar ’gyur ro || 
bskal pa gcig po de las sangs rgyas stong phrag brgyad cu ‘byung bar ’gyur ro || bskal pa 
skar ma Ita bu’i de ma thag tu bskal pa brgya phrag gsum du sangs rgyas *byung bar mi 
’gyur ro || de nas phyis bskal pa yon tan bkod pa zhes bya ba ’byung bar ’gyur ro || bskal 
pa gcig po de la sangs rgyas stong phrag brgyad cu rtsa bzhi ’byung bar ’gyur ro || 


3.2. Source passage in the Bhadrakalpika-sitra 


Tohoku 94, mdo sde ka, 'phags pa bskal pa bzang po zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo. 
See FA IV 1742.13-1744.2. 


[Bhiitapirvam (3)] (D337b3; P373b2; S475b1) 


mchog tu dga' ba'i rgyal po sngon byung ba ‘das pa'i dus na| de bzhin gshegs pa brtson 
‘grus mtha' yas zhes bya ba 'khor ther 'bum snyed dang bcas pa zhig byung bar gyur te 
de ting nge ‘dzin ‘di ston to || de ting nge ‘dzin ‘di ston pa na de'j tshe rgyal po bsod nams 
me tog ces bya ba zhig byung bas thos nas | des btsun mo stong dang sras stong la smras 
pa | ting nge ‘dzin zad par snang ba‘! 'di'i don kyang mi shes so || ma shes pas rtogs par 
byar yang mi nus so |j de Ita yin gyis kyang de bzhin gshegs pas legs par gsungs pa la 
bdag cag gis rjes su yi rang bar ni bya’o || bcom Idan ‘das kyis legs par gsungs shing 
bshad pa'i ting nge ‘dzin ‘di la rjes su yi rang ba byas pas | de dag rjes su yi rang ba'i mod 
la bskal pa brgyad khrir ‘'khor ba bsnyil nas de las’ kha phyir phyogs par gyur to || khyim 
can zhes bya ba'i gzungs kyang thob par gyur to || byang chub ji skad bstan pa la yang 
the thom med par gyur to || dge ba'i rtsa ba des na sangs rgyas sum ‘bum dag mnyes par 
byas par gyur to” || thams cad du yang ting nge ‘dzin ‘di thob par gyur to || log par Itung 


x7 ~~ Dafabalasrimitra (Stobs bcu dpal bshes gnyen), Samskrtdsamskrta-vini§caya ('Dus byas dang dus ma 
byas rnam par nges pa), Feking Tanjur, Otani No. 5865, Repr. Vol. 146, mdo 'grel, ngo mtshar bstan bcos, 
nvo, 42b6-43a2; Tohoku No. 3897, dbu ma, ha, 139b7-140a2. 

33) «olasP:laD. 

9% © las P:laD. 

® —Dends here. This is a remarkable example of a significant ommission in D, and further Tanjurs need 


to be consulted. 
41 zad par snang ba DS : zab par snang ba P. 


2 las DP:Som. 
43s mnyes par byas par gyur to DS : gnyis par gvur to P. 
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ba dang | mi khom pa dag tu nam yang Itung bar ma gyur [D338a] to || rgyu de kho nas 
byang chub mngon par rdzogs par sangs rgyas so || mngon par rdzogs par ‘tshang rgya bar 
'gyur ro || 

mchog tu dga' ba'i rgyal po khyod de'i tshe de'i dus na rgyal po bsod nams me tog 
[S476a] ces bya ba de khyod kyis gzhan yin no snyam pa de Itar [P374a] blta bar mi bya 
ste | de bzhin gshegs pa tshe dpag med de'i tshe de'i dus na | rgyal po bsod nams me tog 
ces bya bar gyur to || bskal pa bzang po pa'i de bzhin gshegs pa de dag ni de'i tshe de'i dus 
na sras stong du gyur to || de Itar rjes su yi rang ba tsam gyis kyang ting nge ‘dzin ‘di 
mthu che ba yin na klog pa dang | lung ‘bogs pa dang | bsgrub pa Ita smos kyang ci dgos | 
[Bhitapirvam (4)] (D338a3; P374a2; S476a3) 


mchog tu dga' ba'l rgyal po sngon byung ba ‘das pa'i dus na de bzhin gshegs pa bdud 
rtsi dga’ zhes bya ba ‘khor ‘bum snyed dang bcas pa zhig byung par gyur te | de la 'khor 
los sgyur ba'i rgyal po blo yangs zhes bya bas khang bzangs gser gyi ‘od dang Idan pa 
tsan dan dmar po'i chus btab pa | a ga ru'i“ bdug pas bdugs pa zhig phul lo || longs spyad 
pa'i phyir dge slong gi dge ‘dun thams cad la yang de kho na dang ‘dra ba zhig phul bar 
gyur to || de dag thams cad la yang skyed mos tshal re re yang phul bar gyur to || des 
bcom Idan ‘das de las ting nge ‘dzin bstan pa ‘di yang thos so || de nas bcom ldan ‘das de 
nyid kyi rim gro pa mang du thos pa mams kyi mchog shes rab rdzogs zhes bya ba zhig 
byung bar gyur pa de la des ‘di skad du | ‘di Itar bdag gis ting nge ‘dzin ‘di shes par bya na 
khyim na gnas pas ni ‘di rtogs par dka' yis® | ci nas kyang bdag gis skra dang kha spu 
bregs la khyim nas khyim med par rab tu byung bar bya gor ma chag go zhes smras so || 
de nas skra dang kha spu bregs nas | gos ngur smrig [S476b] bgos te | khyim nas khyim 
med par rab tu byung nas | sras khri dang | btsun mo brgyad khri bzhi stong po de dag 
thams cad dang lhan cig tu rab tu byung ste | ting nge ‘dzin ‘di'i mam [D338b] pa dag 
zhus pa dang | bcom Idan ‘das des de dag gi bsam pa thugs su chud nas | ting nge ‘dzin ‘di 
zhag [P374b] bdun gyi bar du rgya cher yang dag par bstan to || de dag gis thos nas kyang 
| gcig la gcig ‘di skad du | kye ma ting nge ‘dzin ‘di mthong bar dka' mod kyi | 'on kyang 
ting nge ‘dzin ‘di legs par bris te beang bar bya'o zhes ‘dzer to || de dag thams cad kyis 
ting nge ‘dzin ‘di bris nas kyang mchod pa byas so || bzung ngo || lung yang phog go || de 
nas de dag thams cad dus las ‘das nas | slar de dag tshogs par gyur pas sangs rgyas drug 
‘bum mnyes par byas par gyur to || thams cad du ting nge ‘dzin ‘di thos par gyur to || thams 
cad rab tu byung nas | ting nge ‘dzin ‘di thob par gyur to || smon lam ji Itar btab pa bzhin | 
dge ba'i rtsa ba ‘di kho nas thams cad kyis byang chub rab tu thob par gyur to | 

mchog tu dga' ba'i rgyal po khyod de'i tshe de'i dus na | ‘khor los sgyur ba'i rgyal po blo 
yangs de khyod kyis gzhan yin no snyam pa de Itar blta bar mi bya ste | de bzhin gshegs 
pa mar me mdzad de | de'i tshe de'i dus na ‘khor los sgyur ba'i rgyal po blo yangs zhes 
bya bar gyur to | de bzhin gshegs pa rnam par gzigs de ni | dge slong rim gro pa shes 
rab rdzogs zhes bya bar gyur to || 


gang dag sras khri po de dag ni bskal pa ‘di nas bzung ste | bskal pa drug cu rtsa Inga'i bar 


“ agaru’iDS:akaru’iP. 
4s dka’ yis DP: dka’i S. 
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du 'tshang rgya bar mi ‘gyur ro || de’i 'og tu bskal pa grags pa chen po zhes bya ba zhig 
'byung bar ‘gyur te | bskal pa gcig po de la de dag byang chub mngon par rdzogs par 
‘tshang [S477a] rgya bar ‘gyur ro || 

gang dag blon po brgyad khri po de dag ni | bskal pa grags pa chen po ‘das nas | bskal pa 
brgyad cu'i bar du 'tshang rgya bar mi ‘gyur ro || de’i 'og tu bskal pa skar ma Ita bu zhes 
bya ba zhig 'byung bar ‘gyur te | de la blon po brgyad khri po de dag byang chub mngon 
par rdzogs par 'tshang rgya bar ‘gyur ro |! 


bskal [P375a] pa [D339a] skar ma Ita bu ‘das nas | bskal pa sum brgya ni® sangs rgyas 
‘byung bar mi*’ ‘gyur ro || de'i ‘og tu bskal pa yon tan bkod pa zhes bya ba zhig ‘byung 
bar 'gyur ro* || de la btsun mo brgyad khri bzhi stong po de dag byang chub mngon par 
rdzogs par ‘hati rgya bar ‘gyur ro || 


mchog tu dga’ ba'i rgyal po byang chub sems dpa'i ting nge ‘dzin ‘di ni de Itar bras bu che 
ba” yin no || mchog tu dga’ ba'i rgyal po de Ita bas na byang chub sems dpa'i™ lhag pa'i 
bsam pa rdzogs pa | lus dang srog la mi Ita bar gyur pas | ting nge ‘dzin ‘di btsal bar bya'o 
|| bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa'i byang chub mngon par rdzogs par 'tshang rgya 
bar ‘dod pas | ting nge ‘dzin ‘di la ral 'byor du bya’o || 

3.3. Citation from Bu-ston’s ‘History of the Dharma’! 


spyir bskal pa la sgron mai bskal pa dang mun pa’i bskal pa gnyis las sgron bskal pa la 
sangs rgyas *byung gi mun bskal pa la sangs rgyas mi ’byung ngo || sgron bskal pa bzang 
po la sangs rgyas stong ngam stong dang Inga | de nas mun bskal pa chen po drug cu | de 
nas sgron bskal bskal pa snyan pa chen po la sangs rgyas khri | de nas mun bskal pa 
brgyad khri das pa dang bskal pa skar ma lta bu zhes bya ba’i sgron bskal pa la sangs 
rgyas brgyad khri | de nas mun bskal pa sum brgya | de nas sgron bskal pa yon tan bkod 
pa la sangs rgyas brgyad khri bzhi stong *byung bar bskal bzang nas bshad do | 


3.4. Citation from Bu-ston’s Kong-sprul’s ‘Pervasion of the Knowable’” 


de ltar sangs rgyas byon pa’i bskal pa mams ni sgron bskal dang | mi byon pa’i bskal pa 
mams ni mun bskal zhes bya zhing mun bskal ni shin tu mang la sgron bskal dkon pa ste | 
bskal pa bzang po Udi das pa ’og tu mun bskal bskal chen drug cu rtsa Inga das pa dang 
snyan pa chen po zhes bya ba’i sgron bskal pa la sangs rgyas khri byon | de nas mun 
bskal brgyad khri das nas skar ma Ita bu zhes bya ba’i sgron bskal la sangs rgyas brgyad 
khri ’byon | de nas mun bskal sum brgya das nas yon tan bkod pa zhes bay ba’i sgron 
bskal la sangs rgyas brgyad khri bzhi stong *byon par mdo sde bskal pa bzang po las 
gsungs pas mtshon | 


ni DS: nas P. 

mi DS: Pom. 

"gyur ro DS: ‘gyur te P. 

che baS : tshe ba P : cha ba D (broken greng bu?). 

dpa’i DS : dpa’ P. 

5 Bu-ston Rin-chen-grub, Bu ston Chos ue (Gangs ljongs shes rig gi nying beud series), Krung go 
bod kyi shes rig dpe skrun khang, 1988), p. 5 


$2 oe sprul yon tan rgya mtsho, Shes ee ae khyab (stod cha), Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1985, I, pp. 
276.2 1-277.6 
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Abbreviations 


BHSD : Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. I, 


Dictionary [New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953] Repr. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1972. 


Chandra, TSD-SV : Lokesh Chandra, Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, Supplementary Volumes, New 
Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture and Aditya Prakashan, 7 vols. (Sata-Pitaka 
Series, Indo-Asian Literatures), 1992-94. 


D : Dergé Kanjur. For this research, I have used what appears to be a reprint (printed by Phrin 
‘du Iho nub mi rigs par khang chen mo), of the "Karmapa edition" — the Sde-dge mtsal-par 


Bka' ‘gyur — prepared under the direction of H.H. the Sixteenth Rgyal-dbang Karma-pa, 
Delhi, 1976-1979. 


FA : The Fortunate Aeon: How the Thousand Buddhas Become Enlightened, translated into 
English by Dharma Publishing Staff under the auspices of the Yeshe De Project, 4 vols., 
Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1986 (Tibetan Buddhist Canon, Text 94). 


Negi, TSD : J.S. Negi, Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, 16 vols., Sarnath, Varanasi: Dictionary Unit, 
Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 1993-2005. 


P : Peking D. T. Suzuki (ed.), The Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, kept in the library of the 
Otani University, Kyoto, Tokyo-Kyoto: Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 1955-1961. 


S : Stog Palace Kanjur, using The Tog Palace manuscript of the Tibetan Kanjur, CD-ROM edition 
from The Tibetan Buddhist Resource Center, New York 


Toh. : Téhoku Cataloge: A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons (Bkah-hgyur and 
Bstan-hgyur), edited by Hakuju Ui et al, Sendai: Téhoku Imperial University, 1934. 
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Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-sitra (III): 


Beyond the Fortunate Aeon 


Peter SKILLING (Bangkok) 


This article continues research on the Bhadrakalpika-stitra published in ARIRIAB XIII and XIV.) 


1. Introduction 


The Fortunate Aeon (Sanskrit bhadra-kalpa, Pali bhadda-kappa) is mentioned in sources 
belonging to the earliest textual strata of the Buddhist literary tradition; it is therefore 
well-known in Buddhist cultures and societies. The present Buddha Sakyamuni and the 
next Buddha Maitreya both belong to the Fortunate Aeon. That is to say, our present 
world and we ourselves are situated in the Fortunate Aeon, our human and spiritual 
fortunes are framed by the Fortunate Aeon, and it is within the Fortunate Aeon that we 
act and that we form our aspirations. 


The end of the Fortunate Aeon is a thousand Buddhas away. What lies beyond this 
aeon, which is especially fortunate because so many Buddhas will arise? 


The excerpts from the Bhadrakalpika-sitra presented in Part (II) of this series of 
articles refer by name to three aeons that will follow the Fortunate Aeon — Great 
Renown (*MahayaSas), Array of Good Qualities (*Gunavyiiha), and Starlike 
(Tarakopama). The Sanskrit compound ‘Great Renown’ (MahayaSas) has wide currency 
in a variety of names, but as a name of an aeon it seems rare. In the Mahdvastu, it is a 


* Tam deeply grateful to Saerji (Peking University) and to Giuliana Martini (Dharma Drum Buddhist 

College) for their comments and corrections, and to the Khyentse Foundation for its support of my Kanjur 
research. 
‘ “Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-siitra”, Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2009, vol. XIII, Tokyo: The International Research 
Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2010, pp. 195-229; “Notes on the Bhadrakalpika- 
sutra (II): Beyond the Fortunate Aeon: What comes next?”, Annual Report of the International Research 
Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2010, Vol. XIV, Tokyo: The 
International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2011, pp. 59-72 (henceforth, 
“Notes on the Bhadrakalpika-siitra” (1), (I1). See also Georges-Jean Pinault, “The Buddhas of the Fortunate 
Aeon in Old Turkic and Tocharian texts”, ibid., pp. 73-80. 
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past aeon.’” I have not come across any further references to ‘Array of Good Qualities’ as 
a name for an aeon, and am unable to confirm the Indic form, possibly *Gunavyiha.’ 
Among the three aeons, it is the Starlike Aeon that is known to other texts, especially the 
Perfection of Wisdom siitras, where it features in three predictions of future 
Buddhahood, and also (once) in a short Mahayana sutra, the Mafjusrivihara.’ In the 
Perfection of Wisdom, three hundred nuns will become Tathagatas named Mahaketu, six 
thousand monks will become Awakened Ones names Avakirnakusuma, and the goddess 
of the Ganges River will become a Buddha named Suvarnapuspa. In the Mafjusrivihdra- 
sutra, eighty thousand devaputras belonging to the sensual sphere will become Tathagatas 
named *Puspa. The Starlike Aeon will be blessed by the appearance of at least these 
Buddhas, all of whom are predicted by Sakyamuni. It is Sakyamuni’s predictions that link 
the audience or readers to future aeons, no matter how far away they are in the future. 
The thought-worlds of the above-mentioned sitras and the Bhadrakalpika-sitra overlap, 
and look ahead to a shared future. At the present state of investigation, it is impossible to 
estimate whether this reflects a systematic development of Indian Buddhist futurology or 
interacting contiguities of the imaginary.° 


What need was there to map remote temporal horizons, to take these mind- 
boggling excursions into the future? In the thought-world of Vaipulya sitras, long- 
distance travel, from distant universe to distant universe and from aeon to aeon, is 
normal fare. Jt may be justified to interpret this push towards and beyond the frontiers of 
the imagination as a colonization of space and time. Buddha-fields and ‘bright aeons’ 
forge new zones in space and time, opening myriad if not endless possibilities for access 
to the Dharma. After all, in this Saha world there are no vacancies for new Buddhas until 
the thousand Buddhas have come and gone. The Bhadrakalpika-siitra assures us that one 
thousand Buddhas, each with his own future biography, are already lined up and waiting. 


? See BHSD, p. 425a, (1) n. of a past Buddha ...; (2) n. of a Bodhisattva or future Buddha ...; (3) n. of a 
yaksa ...; (4) n. of a kalpa, ‘in which lived 300 Buddhas successively, all named Jinendra: Mv iii 237.19 
(vs.) ... 5 (5) (£.) of a goddess .... 

> ‘Gunavytiha’ is not recorded in BHSD, and I have not seen it so far as a proper name. For its use as a 
technical term with buddhaksetra see, for instance, H. Kern and Bunyio Nanjio (eds.), Saddharma- 
pundarika, [Bibliotheca Buddhica X, first published 1908-1912] repr. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Private Limited, 1992, p. 219.4, buddhaksetragunavyihdifica Srutva; see also pp. 220.5, 221.10 
(Tibetan yon tan bkod pa): Ejima Yasunori (ed.), Sanskrit Word Index to the Saddharmapundarikasitra, 
Tokyo: The Reiyukai, 1998, p. 250; Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Vimalakirtinirdega: A 
Sanskrit Edition based upon the Manuscript newly found at the Potala Palace, Tokyo: The Institute for 
Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism, Taisho University/Taisho University Press, 2006, § 18, p. 48.2, 
paSsyasi tvam Sariputreman buddhaksetragunavyuhan (sangs rgyas kyi zhing gi yon tan bkod pa). (Cf. also 
the title Wen shu shi li fo tu yan jing jing XRG FL HE ERIK *Mafijusribuddhaksetra-gunavyaha-siitra, 
Taish6d 318, Nanjio 31.) 

* The sdtra is preserved in one Tibetan (P 863) and two Chinese translations (Taisho 470, 471; K 265, 
267; N 286, 287), respectively by Bodhiruci in the later Wei dynasty at Loyang (K 265) and by Jfanagupta 
in CE 586 during the Sui dynasty. Taishd 471 gives the latter’s name as Dou na jue duo BAH, but 
according to other sources like the Yuan and Ming dynasty versions of the Chinese canon and ancient 
catalogues, this must be a mistkae for She na jue duo PAAR WR (= Jianagupta). (I thank Saerji for this 


information.) Here I consult the Tibetan version only. 


* Needless to say, many other aeons, past and future, are mentioned in Vaipulya literature. To collect the 


names of these aeons would be a step towards understanding Buddhist futurology. 
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This is a well-known fact, mentioned in passing in texts like the Mahdvastu, or in the 
Perfection of Wisdom and many other Vaipulya sitras. The possibility of new bright 
aeons to follow the Fortunate Aeon, and further universes beyond the Saha universe, 
allows for future predictions of Buddhahood. It is likely that this is not just a simple 
matter of science fiction, but that predictions of future awakening were bestowed on the 
members of historical bodhisatva communities within and outside of India. 


In section 2 of this paper, I translate extracts from the Perfection of Wisdom and 
the Mafijusrivihadra sitras in which the Buddha predicts someone’s future realization of 
awakening in the Starlike Aeon. In section 3, I give excerpts of the relevant Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts, as available. This is a working paper, and these are not intended to be 
critical editions or to take all Tibetan versions into account. Noteworthy are the variant 
Tibetan translations of proper names (given in bold typeface in section 3) in the different 
Perfection of Wisdom texts: both Kun dga’ bo and Dga’ bo for Ananda; Mi (myi) sgul ba 
for Aksobhya, which in Mahdvyutpatti (Sakaki §§ 83, 7959) is Mi ’khrugs pa; Me tog sil 
ma (Satasdhasrika, PaficavimSatisdhasrika), Me tog gtor ba (Astdadasa), and Me tog 
bkram pa (Astasahasrika@) for Avakirnakusuma; and the varying translations of the figure 
six thousand in § 3.2. There is one major discrepancy, in which some versions, Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, read bhiksu (dge slong) where bhiksuni (dge slong ma) is expected. But this 
is major only in terms of its implications — the erasure of three hundred nuns from the 
narrative — which are certainly severe. The variant almost certainly results from a minor 
scribal error, the dropping of a single final syllable, -ni, thereby changing three hundred 
bhiksunis into three hundred bhiksus. It is that easy for a careless scribe to transform 
monks into nuns. 


These variations and discrepancies highlight the need for further philological 
work on the Perfection of Wisdom texts. We need concordances, vocabularies, critical 
and facsimile editions, and of course translations, if our understanding of the 
transmission of these texts, which have traditionally been placed at the top of the top of 
the different hierarchies of sutras, is to progress. 
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2. Translations 
2.1. From the Perfection of Wisdom: 300 nuns,‘ the future Tathagatas Mahaketu’ 


When this exposition of the Perfection of Wisdom was being delivered, three hundred nuns 
offered their mantles® to the Blessed One, and gave rise to aspiration towards unsurpassed 
true and perfect awakening. Then the Blessed One smiled... [In answer to a question put by 
Venerable Ananda, the Blessed One made this prediction:] ... 


These three hundred nuns, Ananda, in the sixty-first aeon, will arise in the world as 
Tathagatas, worthy ones, truly and perfectly awakened ones, named Mahaketu, in the 
Starlike Aeon. When they pass away from here, they will be reborn in the Buddha-field of 
the Tathagata Aksobhya, the Arhat, the Samyaksambuddha. The sixty thousand devaputras 
of the sensual realm who aspired to unsurpassed true and perfect awakening, will please 
the Tathagata, worthy one, truly and perfectly awakened one Maitreya; there they [will go 
forth and] practice the holy life, and the Tathagata Maitreya will predict them to 
unsurpassed true and perfect awakening. 


2.2. From the Perfection of Wisdom: 6000 monks, the future Buddhas 
Avakirnakusuma’” 


Ananda, these six thousand monks will awaken to unsurpassed true and perfect awakening 


in the Starlike Aeon as truly and perfectly awakened ones named Scattered Blossoms. 


6 Here there is a discrepancy: in the Sanskrit and Tibetan Satasdhasrika Prajfiaparamita and the Tibetan 


PaftcavimsatisGhasrika Prajfiapdramita, the narrative concerns three hundred monks, but in all three 
available printed editions of the Sanskrit PaficavimSatisdhasrika, it concerns three hundred nuns. In the 
opening of the sitra, five hundred nuns - a stock figure — are mentioned: five hundred nuns led by 
YaSodhara and Mahaprajapati in Satasahasrikad (paficamdtraisca bhiksu[ni]-Sataih | yasodhara- 
mahaprajapatipramukhaih, Ghosa (for his edition see n. 13 below), p. 4.3; Toh. 8, D Shes phyin ’bum, ka 
1b6, dge slong ma grags dzin dang, skye dgu’'i bdag mo chen mo la stsogs pa Inga brgya tsam dang), or 
simply five hundred leaderless nuns in the PaficavimSatisahasrika (paficamatrair bhiksuni-Sataih: Dutt (see 
n. 15 below), p. 4.6; Kimura (see n. 15 below), p. 113; Vajracdrya (see n. 15 below), p. 47.8; LSPW, p. 37; 
Toh. 8, D Nyi khri, ka, dge slong ma grags dzin dang | skye dgw’i bdag mo chen mo la sogs pa Inga brgya 
tsam dang |). Note that Ghosa’s edition has ‘monks’, bhiksu-Sataih, but, given the stock phrase yasodhara- 
mahaprajapati-pramukhaih and the Tibetan translation, the correct text must be ‘nuns’, bhiksuni-sataih. In 
theory, these three hundred nuns should belong to the original five hundred, but the figures given for 
monks, nuns, and others who achieve attainments in the several narrative finales to the sermons 
interspersed through the long Perfection of Wisdom sdtras (for example, PaficavimSati [Kimura (see fn. 
23)] IV 77.4; D PaficavimSati 288a4 [Chap. 33]; LSPW, p. 357 [Chap. 43]) only complicate matters, and it 
is unlikely that they can offer an accurate accounting of the spiritual achievements of the five hundred nuns 
mentioned in the opening. The narratives of attainments by the assemblies throughout the Perfection of 
Wisdom sitras require a separate study. 

7 — For another translation, see Conze, LSPW, pp. 83-84. 

The precise sartorial significations of trini bhiksusatani bhagavantam yathapravrtais civarair 
abhicchadayanti_ sma (SatasGhasrikad Prajhapadramita) / trini bhiksuniSatani bhagavantam yathavrtaig 
civarair abhicchadayamdsur (PaficavimSatisahasrika Prajfiapadramita) (Tib. of both dge slong sum brgyas 
gos gyon gyon pa bcom Idan das la yon du gsol te are not clear to me. Conze (loc. cit.), noting that ‘in P this 
passage is not quite clear’, translates ‘three hundred nuns, wearing their religious garments in a proper and 
correct manner, made offerings to the Lord’, 


° For another translation, see Conze, LSPW, p. 482 
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2.3. From the Perfection of Wisdom: The prediction of Gangadeva’° 


One of the narrative figures of the Prajfiapdramita is ‘sister Gangadeva’, the goddess of 
the Ganges River.'' The brief narrative occurs in the Paficavimsatisahasrika (Conze, 
LSPW, Chap. 53), Astadasasahasrika (Chap. 60), and AstasGhasrika (Chap. 19) Prajiid- 
paramitdas. It is included in the early Chinese translation of the latter by Lokaksema.” 
The Blessed One predicts to Ananda the future Buddhahood of the goddess of the 
Ganges (to Ananda): she will become a Buddha named Golden Flower in the Starlike 
Aeon. The goddess first aspired to awakening in the presence of Dipamkara, scattering 
golden flowers over him. 


This sister Goddess of the Ganga, Ananda, in the future, in the Starlike Aeon, will be a 
Tathagata, a worthy one, a truly and perfectly awakened one named Golden Flower 
(Suvarnapuspa). 


2.4, From the MafijuSrivihara-sitra 
The prediction comes at the end of the siitra: 


As this discourse on dharma was being taught, one hundred thousand living beings purified 
the dustless and spotless dharma eye with regard to dharmas. The minds of five hundred 
monks were freed from the outflows without attachment. Eighty thousand devaputras of the 
sensual sphere (kdmdvacara-devaputra) aspired to unsurpassed true and perfect awakening. 
The Blessed One predicted that they will all realize unsurpassed, true, and perfect 
awakening in the Starlike Aeon, and that all of them will bear the same name: ‘Tathagata, 
worthy one, truly and perfectly awakened one, Flower’ (*Puspa). 


‘© For another translation, see Conze, LSPW, p. 422. 


"For the name see BHSD, p. 207; MDPPL, p. 162. For Ganga (and Yamuna) see Heinrich von 
Stietencron, Ganga and Yamuna: River Goddesses and their Symbolism in Indian Temples, [originally 
published in 1972,] translated from the German by Mitch Cohen, Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2010. A 
study of the role of Ganga, or other river goddesses, in Buddhist narative, sculpture, and architecture is a 
desideratum. 

2 See translation in Diana Y. Paul, Women in Buddhism: Images of the Feminine in Mahayana Tradition, 
with contributions by Frances Wilson, Foreword by I. B. Horner, Berkeley: Asian Humanities Press, 1979, 
pp. 182-184. 
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3. Texts 


3.1. From the Perfection of Wisdom: Three hundred monks, the future Tathagatas 
Mahiketu 


3.1a. Satasadhasrika Prajhaparamita” 


asmin khalu punah prajiiaparamitanirdeSe nirdisyamane trini bhiksuSatani 
yathapravrtaig civarair bhagavantam abhicchadayanti sma |  anuttarayam 
samyaksambodhau cittam utpadayanti sma | atha khalu bhagavams tasyam velayam 
smitam pradur akarsit | ... etany Ananda trini bhiksuSatani ekasasthe kalpe 
mahaketunamanas tathagata arhantah samyaksambuddhah loke utpatsyante | 
tarakopame kalpe | ta eta itas cyutah samand aksobhyasya tathagatasyarhatah 
samyaksambuddhasya buddhaksetre upapatsyante | sastya ca devaputra sahasraih 
kamavacarair anuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittany utpaditani | tani ca maitreyam 
tathagatam arhanta[m] samyaksambuddham ragayisyanti | tatraiva ca 
brahmacaryyam carisyanti | sa ca maitreyas tathagatas tan vyakarisyaty anuttarayam 
samyaksambodhav iti | 


3.1b. Satasahasrika Prajfiaparamita™ 


shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa bstan pa di bstan pa’i tshe | dge slong sum brgyas gos 
gyon gyon pa beom Idan das la yon du gsol te | bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs 
pa’i byang chub tu sems bskyed do | de nas beom Idan das kyis de’i tshe zhal dzum 
pa mdzad do || ... kun dga’ bo dge slong sum brgya po di dag ni bskal pa drug cu rtsa 
gcig ‘das nas | bskal pa dpe skar ma Ita bu la de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang 
dag par rdzogs pai sangs rgyas dpal chen po zhes bya ba sha stag ‘jig rten du ‘byung 
ngo | di dag ni di nas shi ’phos nas | de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par 
rdzogs pai sangs rgyas myi sgul ba’i sangs rgyas kyi zhing du skye’o || dod pa na 
spyod pa’i lha’i bu stong phrag drug cus kyang bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pai 
byang chub tu sems bskyed de | de dag kyang de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang 
dag par rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas byams pa mnyes par byed par ’gyur ro || de nyid du 
rab tu byung nas tshangs pa’i spyad pa spyod par ’gyur te | de bzhin gshegs pa byams 
pa des kyang | de dag bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pai byang chub tu lung 
bstan par ’gyur ro | 


3.1¢c. PaficavimSatisGhasrika Prajfidparamita’® 


3 Pratépacandra Ghosa (ed.), CatasGhasrikd-Prajid-Paramita: a theological and philosophical discourse 


of Buddha with his disciples (in a hundred-thousand stanzas), Part I. Fas. 1. (I), Calcutta: The Asiatic 
Society, 1902, p. 308, penult. 

4 Toh. 8, Bum, ka, 188b5. 

15 Nalinaksha Dutt (ed.), The PaficavimSatisdhasrika Prajfiapadramita, edited with critical notes and 
introduction (Calcutta Oriental Series, no. 28), London: Luzac & Co., 1934, p. 91.5; Kimura Takayasu (ed., 
tr.), PaficavimsatisGhasrika Prajiiaparamitad I-1, Tokyo: Sankibo Busshorin Publishing Co. Ltd., 2007, 
103.19; Vijayaraja Vajracarya (ed.), Aryapaficavimsatisahasrika prajfid@paramita (Bhota-Bharatiya 
grantham4la/Bibliotheca Indo-Tibetica Series 61), Sarnath: Kendriya Ucca Tibbati Siksé Samsthana/ 
Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 2006, p. 166.15. English translation by Conze, LSPW, p. 84. 
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asmin khalu punah prajiiaparamitanirdese nirdi$yamane trini bhiksuniSatani 
bhagavantam yathavrtais civarair abhicchadayamasur anuttarayam 
samyaksambodhau cittany utpadayamasuh | atha khalu bhagavams tasyam velayam 
smitam akarot | ... bhagavan aha | etany dnanda trini bhiksuniSatani ekasastitame 
kalpe mahaketundmanas tathagata arhantah samyaksambuddha loke utpatsyante 
tarakopame kalpe itaS cyutani santi aksobhyasya  tathagatasyarhatah 
samyaksambuddhasya buddhaksetre upapatsyante | sastis ca devaputrasahasrani yani 
yany anaya dharmadeSanaya paripacitani tani tani maitreyasya tathagatasyarhatah 
samyaksambuddhasyantike parinirvasyanti | 


3.1d. PaficavimSatisdhasrika Prajfidparamita’® 


shes rab kyi pha rol du phyin pa bstan pa di bstan pa’i tshe | dge slong sum brgyas gos 
gyon gyon pa | beom Idan das la yon du gsol te | bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs 
pai byang chub tu sems bskyed do || de nas becom Idan das kyis de’i tshe | dge slong 
rams kyi bsam pa mkhyen nas zhal dzum pa mdzad do || ... kun dga’ bo dge slong 
sum brgya po di dag ni bskal pa drug cu rtsa gcig das nas | bskal pa dpe skar ma Ita 
bu la de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas dpal 
chen po zhes bya ba sha stag "jig rten du ’byung ngo | di dag ni di nas shi phos nas | 
de bzhin gshegs pa dgra becom pa yang dag par rdzogs pai sangs rgyas mi sgul ba’i 
sangs rgyas kyi zhing du skye’o || dod pa na spyod pai lha’'i bu stong phrag drug cus 
kyang | bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pai byang chub tu sems bskyed de | de dag 
kyang de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pai sangs rgyas byams 
pa mnyes par byed par ’gyur ro || de nyid du rab tu byung nas tshangs par spyad pa 
spyod par ’gyur te | de bzhin gshegs pa byams pa des kyang | de dag bla na med pa 
yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub tu lung bstan bar ’gyur ro | 


3.2. From the Perfection of Wisdom: Prediction of 6000 monks, the future Buddhas 


3.2a. Satasahasrika Prajiaparamita 


Avakirnakusuma 


wll 


kun dga’ bo dge slong brgya phrag drug cu po di dag bskal pa dpe skar ma Ita bu la 
bla na myed pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub tu mngon par rdzogs par ’tshang 
rgya ste | me tog sil ma zhes bya ba’i de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par 
rdzogs pai sangs rgyas sha stag ’jig rten du ’byung bar ’gyur ro || 


3.2b. PaficavimSatisahasrika Prajnaparamita® 


dga bo dge slong brgya drug cu po di dag bskal pa dpe skar ma Ita bu la | bla na 
med pa yang dag par rdzogs pai byang chub tu mngon par rdzogs par ’tshang rgya ste 
| me tog sil ma zhes bya ba’i de bzhin gshegs pa dgra beom pa yang dag par rdzogs 


Toh. 9, Nyi khri, ka, 81a. 
Toh. 8, ’Bum, glegs bam 11, 342a2. 
Toh. 9, Nyi khri, a, 62a4. 
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pai sangs rgyas sha stag ’jig rten du *byung bar ’gyur ro | 
3.2c. AstadaSasahasrika Prajfiaparamita” 


idam ananda sasty adhikam Satam bhiksiindm tarakopame kalpe ’nuttaram 
samyaksambodhim abhisambhotsyante. avakirnakusuma-namdnas  tathagata 
arhantah samyaksambuddhah. 


3.2d. AstadaSasahasrika Prajftaparamita” 


kun dga@ bo dge slong drug stong po di dag ni bskal pa skar ma Ita bu zhes bya ba la 
| bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub mngon par rdzogs par ’tshang 
rgya bar ’gyur te | me tog gtong ba zhes bya ba’i de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa 
yang dag par rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas sha stag tu ’gyur ro || 


3.2e. Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita™ 


idam ananda bhiksinaém satSatam Satam andgate Uhvani tadrakopame kalpe 
‘nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambhotsyate “bhisambudhya ca_ sattvebhyo 
dharmam deSayisyati | sarve caikanamano bhavisyanti yad 
utévakirnakusumanamanas tathagata arhantah samyaksambuddhah SAstaro loke 
bhavisyanti | 


3.2f. Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita” 


kun dga bo ma ’ongs pai dus na bskal pa skar ma Ita bu la dge slong brgya phrag 
drug cu po di dag bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pai byang chub mngon par 
rdzogs par ‘tshang rgya bar ’gyur te mngon par rdzogs par sangs rgyas nas kyang 
sems can rams la chos ston par ’gyur ro || thams cad kyang ming gcig par ’gyur te di 
Ita ste me tog bkram pa zhes bya ba de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par 
rdzogs pai sangs rgyas ston pa mams ’jig rten du "byung bar ’gyur ro || 


3.3. From the Perfection of Wisdom: The prediction of Gangadevi 
3.3a. PaficavimSatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita™ 


iyam ananda gangadeva bhagini anagate dhvani suvarnapuspo nama tathagato ‘rhan 


‘Edward Conze (ed., tr.), The Gilgit Manuscript of the AstadaSasahasrikaprajiaparamita, Chapters 55 


to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abhisamaya, Roma: Istituto Italiano per i! Medio ed Estremo Oriente (Serie 
Orientale Roma XXVJ), 1962 — Sanskrit, p. 72. 21, translation, p. 270. 

20 Toh. 10, Khri brgyad, kha, 266a7. 

1 Wogihara U., ed. Abhisamaydlamkar aloka Prafijaparamitavyakhyd, the Work of Haribhadra, together 
with the text commented on, Tokyo: The Toyo Bunko. Reprinted Tokyo: Sankibo Buddhist Book Store Ltd. 
[1932] 1973, Chap. 28, p. 866.7. For an English translation, see Conze, PWEL, p. 265. 

22 Toh. 12, Breyad stong, ka, 247b1. 

> Kimura Takayasu (ed., tr.), PaficavimSatisdhasrika Prajfia@paramita IV, Tokyo: Sankibo Busshorin 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 1990, 190.26; Vijayaraja Vajracarya (ed.), AryapaficavimSatisahasrika prajhaparamita 
(Bhota-Bharatiya granthamala/Bibliotheca Indo-Tibetica Series 64), Sarnath: Kendriya Ucca Tibbati Siksa 
Samsthana/Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 2006, p. 936.17. If I understand correctly, this 
passage is not found in the Tibetan version. 
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samyaksambuddho loke bhavisyati tarakopame kalpe. 
3.3b. AstadaSasahasrika Prajfaparamita™ 


kun dga’ bo sring mo gang ga’i Iha mo di ni | ma ’ongs pa’i dus na | bskal pa skar 
ma lta bu zhes bya ba la de bzhing gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’ 
snags rgyas gser gyi me tog ces bya bar ’gyur zhing | jig rten du ’byung bar ’gyur 
te | 


3.3c. Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita* 


iyam ananda gangadeva* bhagini anagate dhvani suvarnapuspo nama tathagato 
bhavisyati | arhan samyaksambuddho vidyacaranasampannah sugato lokavid 
anuttarah purusadamyasarathih sasta devaném ca manusyanam ca buddho bhagavan 
loka utpatsyate tarakopame kalpe ’nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambhotsyate | 


3.3d. AstasGhasrika Prajiiaparamitd”’ 


kun dga@ bo sring mo gang ga’i [ha mo di ma ’ongs pai dus na gser gyi me tog ces 
bya ba de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pai sangs rgyas rig pa 
dang zhabs su Idan pa bde bar gshegs pa ’jig rten mkhyen pa skyes bu gdul bya’i kha 
lo sgyur ba bla na med pa lha dang mi rnams kyi ston pa sangs rgyas bcom Idan das 
’jig rten du *byung bar ’gyur te | bskal pa skar ma Ita bu la bla na med pa yang dag 
par rdzogs pa’i byang chub mngon par rdzogs par ’tshang rgya bar ’gyur ro || 


4. From the Mafijusrivihara-satra™ 


chos kyi rnam grangs di bshad pa na srog chags *bum ni chos mams la chos kyi mig 
rdul dang bral zhing dri ma med par rnam par dag go || dge slong Inga brgya ni len pa 
med par zag pa rnams las sems rnam par grol lo || gzugs na spyod pa’i Iha’'i bu brgyad 
khri ni bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pai byang chub tu sems bskyed nas de dag 
thams cad bskal pa skar ma Ita bu zhes bya ba la bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs 
pai byang chub mngon par rdzogs par ’tshang rgya bar ’gyur te | de dag thams cad 
kyang di ltar de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pai sangs rgyas 
me tog ces bya bar ming ’thun par ’gyur ro zhes bcom Idan das kyis lung bstan to |} 
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Toh. 10, Khri brgyad, kha, 217a2. This section of the Gilgit manuscript has not been published in 
Sanskrit. 

> Wogihara [1932] 1973, p. 745.1. For an English translation see Conze, PWEL, p. 219. 

26 For the name see BHSD, p. 207, MDPPL, p. 162. 

27 Toh. 12, Brgvad stong, ka, 200b2. 

8 Toh. 196, ’Phags pa ’jam dpal gnas pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo, translated by Surendrabodhi 
and Ye shes sde, mdo sde, tsa, 266b1—271b2. The citation starts at mdo sde, tsa, 271a.4. The short sitra is 
summarized by Mipham in his Byang sems nye sras brgyad kyi rtogs brjod nor buw’i phreng ba, translated in 
A Garland of Jewels: The Eight Great Bodhisattvas by Jamgén Mipham translated by Yeshe Gyamtso, 
Woodstock, NY: KTD Publications, 2008, pp. 139-141. 
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BHSD : Franklin Edgerton [1953] 1972. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. 
II, Dictionary. [New Haven, Yale University Press] Repr. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

D : Derge Kanjur. For this research, I have used what appears to be a reprint (printed by Phrin 
‘du lho nub mi rigs par khang chen mo), of the “Karmapa edition’ — the Sde-dge mtshal- 
par Bka ’gyur — prepared under the direction of H.H. the Sixteenth Rgyal-dbang Karma- 
pa, Delhi, 1976-1979. 


K : Lewis R. Lancaster in collaboration with Sung-bae Park. 1979. The Korean Buddhist Canon, 
a Descriptive Catalogue. Berkeley: University of California Press. 

LSPW : Edward Conze (tr.). 1975. The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom with the divisions of the 
Abhisamaydlankara. Berkeley: University of California Press. 


N : Nanjio, Bunyiu. 1883. A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, the 
Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


PWEL : Edward Conze (tr.). 1975. The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines and its 
Verse Summary. Bolinas, California: Four Seasons Foundation (Second printing, with 
corrections). 


MDPLL : Edward Conze. 1973. Materials for a Dictionary of the Prajndpadramita Literature. 
Tokyo: Suzuki Research Foundation. 


P : Peking Kanjur = DT. Suzuki (ed.). 1955-1961. The Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, kept in 
the library of the Otani University, Kyoto. Tokyo-Kyoto: Tibetan Tripitaka Research 
Institute. 


Toh. : Tohoku Catalogue: A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons (Bkah-hgyur 
and Bstan-hgyur), edited by Hakuju Ui et al, Sendai: Téhoku Imperial University, 1934. 
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